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THE GOVERNMENT AND THE 


Tar East India Company and the home Govern- 
ment are now engaged in open war. The existence 
of the Company, and the political existence of the 
personages who constitute the Government, are the 
stakes, The Premier has announced his intention 
to dissolve the Company, and the directors resist 
dissolution. The British Parliament may at any 
time, upon certain pecuniary conditions, resume 
the functions of the East India Company. No 
doubt can exist, therefore, of the justice of the 
Ministerial scheme, and the entire question is one 
of policy and power. 

We stated some months since that the Govern- 
ment would probably use the Indian mutiny as an 
occasion for the subversion of the East India 





Company. Several reasons existed for that course. 
The home Government for a considerable period 
have had a Board of Control. ‘That Board have | 
been enabled to check the measures of the directors, 
and twist them into any shape. Since 1853 the 
Government have beld additional influence at the | 
India House by the nomination of directors. The | 
Ministry cannot, therefore, find a reasonable shelter 
from responsibility for the condition of India; by | 
procuring for us in the Company or its directorate 
a victim. They may, however, stifle inquiry, by 
turning the public feeling against the junior partner 
in this double government business. Viscount 
Palmerston may have several reasons for the course 
which he proposes to follow, and this evasion of 
inquiry into the past is one of them. The public 
have been apathetic on Indian politics. They have 
given little or no attention to the on-goings in that 
country; and now it may be convenient to turn 
them away from any inquisitive search into these 
matters. 

At once we may dissent from the accusations 
against the Indian Government, which can be 
scarcely considered prevalent, for the public give | 
them no credence; yet it has been hinted in 





EAST INDIA COMPANY. 


quarters affecting to represent popular opinions 
that the system has been oppressive aud tyrannical 
towards the natives, as contrasted with the rule of 
their old chiefs. We disbelieve the statement, 
under the conviction that annexation is a blessing 
of large dimensions to any Asiatic democracy or 
“industrial population.” To the chiefs and land- 
owners the consequences of annexation may at first 
appear harsh, but they involve security of the 
earniags of the artizan and peasant, thus ultimately 
procuring greater advantages to the rich than 
those feudal privileges which they are compelled to 
forego. 

It has been asked, why, then, do the people re- 
volt from our authority? The most satisfactory 
reply is a denial of their assumed revolt. The 
people have not, in any province of India, rebelled, 
unless, perhaps, in Oude—an exceptional case— 
where British rule has been established ouly for a 
short period. 

The infliction of torture in the Madras Presi- 
dency, for fiscal purposes, has been mentioned 
repeatedly with indignant censure; bat no proof 
was ever afforded that any Anglo-Indian official had 


_ approved this practice, or employed torture for any 


purpose. ‘The crime is opposed to, and punishable 
by, the law, and exists only because a large number 
of the native officials are above the law, and the 
Presidency has not one-fourth of the European 
officials who should be employed and permaneutly 
resident among its population. Those cases of 
torture that have been proved are only echoes of 
old cruelties which have cried for vengeance during 
three long millenniums. They are not novelties 
now introduced for the first time, but part of those 
depravities of a guilty land which we have endea- 
voured to extirpate. The Anglo-Indians might, 
with equal justice, have been blamed for the 
ing of widows, the crushing of enthusiasts 
the wheels of the Juggernaut idol, the 
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of infants, the exposures of the infirm, or any 
other of those heathen abominations which were 
practised during part of their rule, but which, one 
by one, have been uprooted, as with the remnants 
of torture which have not yet been entirely discon- 
tinued, although they are now illegal, kere as 
there; and many years have not passed sirce simi- 
lar tortures were inflicted in our own parishes. 
The Asiatic mind, in its brooding heathenism, is 
abominably cruel. The Affghans tore out the nails 
of one young native, because he, perhaps chival- 
rously, offered some courtesy to Lady Sale and her 
female frieuds during their captivity. The tortures 
inflicted on Europeans during the recent mutiny 
are terrible proofs of a hard-heartedness that can 
scarcely be comprehended in our state of society. 
We have no cause for astonishment that native 
policemen, generally Hindoos of the higher caste, 
or Mahomedans, “ dressed in a little brief autho- 
rity,” will do such deeds as make men weep, and 
we may the more readily believe, make angels 
weep. | 

The Madrassees, who are said to have suffered 
from these malpractices, from rack-rents, and other 
wickednesses, hove not adopted the existing, or any 
other opportunity, to revolt. The population follow 
their avocations with their usual industry, obey the 
laws, and pay rents or taxes, as if nothing had 
happened out of the common course of events. 
The Madrassee regiments have been faithful and 
Joyal. They have evinced no design to mutiny. 
They have been frequently employed against the 
Bengalee rebels; and, at the date of our latest 
accounts, they were pushing rapidly into the disor- 
derly provinces, without a single doubt in any 
mind that they would continue to assist effectually 
in crushing the revolt. 

We believe that India, under the British rule, 
has been better governed than at any former 
period, or than any other Asiatic land at the con- 
temporaneous dates, or than any population of 
similar magnitude on the face of the earth at the 
present time. Those persons who hold different 
opinions should adduce some Asiatic nation in the 
enjoyment of equally just laws ; until the mutiny, 
of an equally free press, or a press of any kind; 
with taxation equally right; the same liberty of 
speech, with India, and the same religious equality 
and toleration—excepting only to the religion of 
its rulers—before they expect credence for their 
aspersions. If tliey prefer material considerations, 
they can, perhaps, name some Asiatic people whose 
trade has increased in a corresponding proportion 
to that of India, during its British connexion, and 
who now produce a greater amount of the luxuries 
and necessaries of life, than the inhabitants of our 
possessions. We have read that if the british 
‘were now and for ever to quit India no great 
memorials would remain to tell their power, like 
‘those Hindoo and Mahomedan temples and tombs, 
that proclaim the munificence of ancient emperors ; 
and we are devoutly and sincerely thankful for the 
tuth of the accusation, which, read in its just 


meaning, is a tribute to the honesty of our rule ; 
for all these magnificent monuments record together 
power and torture—the power of the prince who 
stole the labour, and the torture and of the 
labourers who were stolen. The work was never 
paid for. But the building of Bombay, Calcutta, and 
Madras, have been paid, and these three cities alone 
are worth all the temples and tombs of antiquity. 

The preceding sentences exonerate us from par- 
ticipation in the wild charges made against the 
Company, or the Government, respecting India. 

Many more benefits should have accrued both to 
Britain and to India from this connexion than 
either of them has reaped; but for India and 
Indian interests nothing more useful could have 
occurred in their position, so far as human intellect 
can perceive, than the introduction of this western 
rule. 

Many excuses exist for the adoption of the 
Cabinet’s plan for subverting the double goveru- 
ment. Inquiry will be stifled in the dust of a 
legislative revolution. An idea will be promulgated 
that the Company alone have been culpable for 
errors in the administration ; that they have been 
in consequence’ extinguished, and may now be for- 
given and forgotten. Viscount Palmerston deals 
with the attentions of the public to this rather 
great affair as a skilful swimmer does with the im- 
pertinences of a shark in the Eastern waters. He 
makes a huge noise and splashing, throwing the 
water into foam, and expects to cast out and 
frighten the blind savage, and for himself and 
friends find safety in the tumult. 

The Crimean war found a scarcity of effective 
officers in the military service, and the Govern- 
ment were recommended to borrow experienced 
men from the Anglo-Indian army; but then th 
invidious distinctions between the commissions in 
the Company's and the Queen’s service came into 
operation. Young men by no means defective in 
courage and energy, but without any knowledge of 
the practical duties of their profession, had prece- 
dence in some quarters of the world over general 
officers who had grown grey with the struggles 
and the victories of many years. Our need was 
urgent, and in a time of want Lord Panmure 
swept away the etiquette of the Horse Guards in 
a few cool official sentences.. They did a wok 
that can never be undone; for while the public 
overlooked the fact that such men as the late Sir 
Heury Tawrence, Generals Nott, Nicholson, and 
we believe Niel, Generals Pollock, and Sir James 
Outram were incapable of leading armies or taking 
any command in a Western war, they will never 
permit the restoration of this unjust distinction. 
The Horse Guards naturally seek therefore an ia 
fluence over the military appointments to the 
Eastern army, and the people should as naturally 
resist the pretensions of that almost irresponsible 
office. The present Commander-in-Chief of the 
British army has introduced many good regula- 
tions, and is supposed to be an honest reformer; 
_ but he even is not powerful enough to cope with 
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the passive resistance to change in that part of the | alone in an article on the East India Company 3 


Empire, while bis own appointment was an abuse 
of patronage which may work well. Parliameutary 
influence rans powerfully against any military re- 
form. Both Houses of Parliament contain a large 
number of military men, who believe in the equity 
of the means by which they have obtained dis- 
tinction. Even of the majority of members who 
are nt, and have never been, engaged in military 
life, a great number have relatives in the army who 
_ have invested money in their promotion, and who 
believe that officers should buy their steps upwards 
as other people purchase houses and lands ; and pay 
for permission to draw miserable allowances for 
services often equally miserable; as the waiters in 
London coffee-houses pay their employers for per- 


mission to serve their customers. This system | 


would have ruined the Queen’s army entirely ex- 
cept for the inherent pluck and spirit of the classes 
who bought in ; but even with that advantage, and 
an occasional scouring out of inefficient officers, 
when during peace a regiment was ordered on 
Indian service, that army was nearly ruined. The 
value of emigration to the East is seen in the fact 
that all the Queen's officers who have acquired dis- 
tinction served and were “schooled” in India. 
The Duke of Wellington won his early victories 
on that field. The present Commander of the 
Forces in India fought severe battles long ago in 
that country. The late General Havelock was 
practically an Anglo-Indian officer, his commis- 
sions were for the Queen’s regiments, yet he had 
never seen any service out of India. Exceptions 
exist to this general assertion, but they simply 
prove the rule; and the Queen’s army, officered by 
men of great personal bravery, was led by others 
altogether defective in those details on which 
success always depends. ‘The mal-administration 
of the Horse Guards’ patronage was culpable in this 
particular. The regimental officers who had 
neither capital nor friends were neglected. Money 
or rank was the passport to promotion, and espe- 
cially to staff appointments ; and if corruption were 
not obliged to work with naturally good material it 
must have resulted in defeat and ruin. 

_ The Crimean campaign exposed all the evil 
influences employed against the efficiency of the 


Queen’s army. The appointment of Sir W. Cod- 


rington to the chief command, on the withdrawal 











but the public have to decide whether they wil! 
place the organisation and patronage of the Anglo- 
Indian army under the same care as the Queen’s 
army, or allow the two services to form a friendly, 
but healthful rivalry; and those who examine the 
progress of merit in the East and in the West will 
decline the proposed “ reform.” 

The dissolution of the East India Company 
infers the restriction of its civil patronage to the 
Ministers of the Crown; and from that catastrophe 
we dissent. The civil service of India has pro- 
duced an abler body of men than the civil service 
of the Crown at home. No competition can be 
held upon this subject, yet we do not assign the 
cause to any invate superiority of the Anglo Indians; 
but to the operation of their system, which gives 
fair play to merit after a man has got his foot on 
the road. The government of India do not want 
votes there, but they want work, Therefore they 
give promotion to the best workers. The faction 
who may happen to be in power at home want 
both votes and work ; but the former often more 
than the latter; and thus there comes a new element, 
and a very corrupt and vicious element, into play 
in their promotion. Parliament, we may be told, 
would control these matters, but Parliament does 
not control them now, and is not likely to become 
more efficient by taking in hand more work. A 
reformed Parliament would, perhaps, be more 
effectual, but we can afford to wait for this change 
until the Parliament be reformed into a reflex of 
the people. 

Under any circumstances we should oppose the 
absorption of Indian business by some department 
of the Home Government, or even by a new 
department—not only because it would be ne- 
glected, but also because it should not be exposed 
to the changes originating in domestic politics. 
We have, from time to time, remonstrated against 
the position of the Colonial Secretary, as impolitic 
for this country, and unjust to our colonies or our 
dependencies. They have no particular interest 
in an appropriation clause or a municipal reform ; 
yet the officials, who are supposed to transact their 
affairs, may be routed and turned out by an adverse 
vote upon a small domestic question. We see 
the inconveniences of this course, which are 
balanced partially by the fact that colonial busi- 


of General Simpson, was one of those miserable | ness is conducted by concealed and irresponsible 


jobs which could scarcely have been accomplished 
out of the Horse Guards. We allege nothing 
against the military efficiency of General Codring- 
ton, hecause it is unknown; but the commander of 
that army, by all manner of right, by experience, 
and by seniority, was in the camp; and the public 
have never yet learned why Sir Colin Campbell 
was over-stepped to press the genius of General 
Codrington into the superior command. The 
public believe, and guess, and speak what they 
suspect ; but the subject was deemed too mysteri- 
ous to be even talked over in Parliament. 


We cannot, however, discuss military history 








| gentlemen, under the humble title of clerks—very 


able, clever, and honest men, perhaps; but nobody 
can fix upon them any responsibility, or vote to 
them censure or satisfaction. 

The Indian Government would suffer from the 
same difficulty ; and while the propriety of render- 
ing an Indian Council for Indian transactions 
openly responsible to Parliament might be con- 
ceded, yet to the uttermost the nation should 
resist the proposal to amalgamate the Home and 
Indian Government so thoroughly, that the latter 
may be cast into new hands by an adverse vote 
on the great chicory question—uunless —— 
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rently responsible parties are to be kept for slow 
and the production of a few speeches, while the 
real workers are not to be revealed either to blame 
or fame. 

Our colonial and Oriental empires are, however, 
too important for exposure to all the chances of 
majorities and minorities even in our Parliament. 
Under any scheme of suffrage and representation 
we shall always have, in this country, the existence 
of parties. Her Majesty will ever have an Oppo- 
sition to keep matters straight. That opposition 
may some day be Whigs, and therefore be very 
loyal and worthy gentlemen, who will be attached 
completely and thoroughly to our supremacy, and 
should not, therefore, be excluded from the manage- 
ment of Imperial affairs entirely, because they 
disagree from somebody's principles on English 
charch-rates. 

Sometime ago we stated that an imperial council 
of “ prudent men” was needed for imperial legis- 
lation; aud that they might be selected after the 
fashion of committees on a railway, from the 
different legislatures of the empire ; thus conferring 
representation on the colonies, and even on Indian 
society, in the manner that might then appear 
most eligible. We concluded that this council 
might be selected from all parties with the impar- 
partiality evinced upon a question involving the 
construction of a harbour ; and we may add farther, 
that its members need not necessarily be members 
also of the respective legislatures; for often the 
men best acquainted with the colonies, or with the 
East, do not possess political influence, or do not 
wish to engage in the difficulties of domestic 
politics. 

These schemes have however, we fear, no con- 
nexion whatever with the government resolution to 
be proposed for India; because they would confine 
and cramp that pulitical influence which the Ministry 
propose to extend. 

We oppose the measure at present as one that 
is extremely out of time. A great mutiny has 
occurred in Bengal, attended by circumstances of 
atrocity and barbarity without a parallel in modern 
history—redder even than the worst scenes in the 
French revolution in its worst time. This mili- 
tary mutiny has been accompanied by a rebellion 
in Oude, and a partial rebellion in other provinces. 
The Mohamedans seem to be more concerned in 
the revolt than the Hindoos; yet Nana Sabib is a 
Hindoo; and several other Hindoo chiefs have 
been already hung. Although Holkar at Indore 
and Scindiah in Gwalior have remained loyal, yet 
many of the petty Rajahs around their possessions 
are involved in the rebellion. 

The practice of our government has been fre- 
quently to neglect colonial and other wrongs until 
the occurrence of a rebellion ; but this is a miserable 
practice. Nana Sahib professes to have encoun- 
tered great losses; great personal wrongs ; and has 
been incited to monstrous miscreancy by the loss 
of property, according to the statement of his 
friends. We can only repeat what we formerly 
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| stated, that his representatives who came to this 


country squandered his money vilely in folly, and 
even vice, we believe, but without ever bringing 
his case before Parliament or the public. We do 
not allege that he was the owner of a good case 
or a fair grievance; but that the public kuew 
nothing of the subject, and had no information out 
of Nava Sahib’s fifty thousand pounds, which were 
expended somehow, although we observe that his 
representative who returned to Bithoor is charged 
with the contrivance of the Cawnpore massacre—a 
circumstance over which his female friends in semi- 
fashionable life may reflect at their leisure — 
and rewarded with a concession of the dues from 
the Ganges canal, when the Nana can collect 
them. 

Other Indian subjects, like Nana Sahib, may 
suppose that they have grievances, and it would be 
an astonishing fact if none of them had real 
wrongs; but they must not be taught that rebel- 
lion is the road to redress. That is a bad lesson 
to teach subjects, yet it is the lesson which the 
Government propose in the contemplated change of 
the Indian Government. 

Shall we, then, avow the cowardice of refusing 
to do right under compulsion? ‘That question is 
common, but it originates in a superficial view. 
We decline to support this course, because it is not 
right—because it would be a hypocritical pretence, 
not calculated to serve the interests of India, and 
yet seeming to be a consequence of mutiny—a 
premium of rebellion and its reward. The Diree- 
tors of the Kast India Company court inquiry. 
They demand investigation. ‘They refuse to be 
forgiven in a general dissolution of their powers. 
Their petition to Parliament is a frank and plain 
document, in which they cast the blame of errors 
—whiere errors have occurred—on the home Go- 
vernment. That Government suggests the transfer 
of all patronage and all power to themselves, with- 
out any examination of the past. They will allow 
the directorate of the East India Company, if they 
will undergo official decapitation, a personal in- 
demnity for their policy and practice. The Com- 
pany decline this compromise, and, like men who 
believe in their own honesty, sezck inquisition of 
their conduct. This is the situation—-a Government 
propcse to aggrandise themselves, if for any 
reason that can be named, because they think that 
India has been badly managed, while its managers 
say that this Government has shared any errors 
that they can have committed, and has committed 
many which they could not control ; and they fling 
their gauntlet on the ground, and ask a proof. 
Parliament cannot in these circumstances, and 
cousistently with the duty of its members to those 
whom they represent, condemn the Company, or 
“condone” the acts of the Goverament, without 
atrial. A majority may do as they please, if they 
are willing to do wrong; and wrong they will do, 
even if the policy should turn out good, if they 
perform an act so important as that to be 
without having first examined the evidence that 
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can be adduced by those whom it would depose, 
and those who would depose them. 

Even if a change in the form of the Anglo- 
Indian Government be advisable, it is not so urgent 
that it needs to be carried in 1858 ; and if that be 
true, no effort should be made to carry it until 
peace be restored, and this rebellion be sup- 

sed. 

We offer these general reasons for opposing this 
great project uf the Government, without en- 
dorsing the policy of the Company. Many points 
occur in which we think that they have acted 
erroneously. They originally obtained and used a 
monopoly of commerce to the East, but they were 
not surely more culpable on that subject than the 
Government which granted their charters. They 
opposed the measures adopted by Christian mis-- 
sionaries to communicate a knowledge of the 
Gospel to the natives of India; but that occurred 
at a time when even ministers of religion were 
capable of denouncing missions as at least the folly 
of dreaming visionaries, and when a Board of 
Control existed to examine the policy and to 
share its responsibility. 

The East India Directors have never been 
favourable to the permanent settlement of Euro- 
peans in any part of India, and that mistake 
has brought its own and bitter reward. Experi- 
ence has proved that British planters may-exist, 
may prosper, may secure influence among their 
neighbours in India, Even at the indigo planta- 
tions, which are not placed in the most healthy 
districts of that country, we know that British 
planters have existed in health of body and strength 
of limb, with undiminished energy of mind, for an 
ordinary lifetime, and have acquired considerable 
fortunes. The history of the rebellion has shown 
that they can acquire influence over their neigh- 
bours and tenantry ; for some of the boldest deeds 
in opposition to the Sepoys have becn done by 
indigo planters, who, without any assistance, ex. 
cept that of their native neighbours, attacked, de- 
feated, and repelled numerous bands of armed and 
disciplined men. If the East India Company had 
encouraged during the last century the settlement 
of Europeans on those hills and mountains that 
intersect or surround its vast plains, they would 
not at this day have been engaged in quelling a 
revolt. More capital and more energy would have 
been pressed into the service of that and of this 
country. Its resources would have been more 
fully elicited; and our manufacturers would have 
been better provided with the materials which they 
require than they are at present; while the 
peasantry would have been better paid for their 
productions than they are now ; and a large middle 
class would have been formed, able to appreciate 
and willing to buy our manufactures. 

This is not however, the time to impute blame 
altogether on this subject, to that part of the 
Double Government which endeavours to remedy 
those errors in which both parts have abundantly 


Shared, 





This mutiny has laid to an exposure of a policy 
pursued in India, which the people of this country 
neither can nor will justify—neither can nor will 
maintain. Under the aspect of neutrality on re- 
ligious differences, the native Christians of India 
were exposed to actual persecution. Until within 
a recent period, the convert from heathenism was 
denuded by that act of his civil rights—or, put in 
another form, of a right to share his family inheri- 
tance. The native Christian was, by practice at 
least, although not by statute, debarred from pub- 
lic employments. He became a man marked by 
all parties. His former friends abhorred him, and 
the authorities whose profession of faith he had 
embraced, despised him. In these circumstances, 
we are not surprised that Christianity made slow 
progress. An ignorant native would believe readily 
that the governing party did not deem their re- 
ligion fit for him; or him fit for their religion. 

The general government of this country were as 
much responsible for these errors as the particular 
government of India, whose policy was always 
under domestic surveillance. The present admin- 
istrative system, does not prevent the reformation 
of these practices. The law of inheritance has 
been already changed, and the civil disabilities of 
native Christians have been removed; while Sir 
John Lawrence has shown, in the Punjaub, that 
the law presents no impediment to the employment 
of native Christians in public service; and has de- 
clared that, under his administration, they and all 
shall have equal consideration and justice. 

The endowment of heathen temples and Moha- 
medanu mosques by the state is a grievance in the 
eyes of many persons in this country; forming a 
vast majority of the nation. The only open course 
in this case is the voluntary system; but the 
Anglo Indian Government have proceeded upon the 
principle of paying the instruments, the priests or 
the teachers, of any or every religion—the idolatry 
of the Hindoos—the antipodes of idolatry in the 
Mohamedan, and the teaching of Christianity for 
their own servants. We are not to plunge into 
the deep sea of this question, either as res 
details or principles; but it is sufficient to say 
that grants of money have been recently made for 
the support of heathen temples, unless the asser. 
tions of those who have intimately studied the 
accounts are entirely and strangely unfounded. A 
Christian government can only proclaim the incon- 
sistency of its members, by continuing grants of 
this character, and therefore they must be dis- 
continued ; but has not the past practice been recon- 
cileable with minor inconsistencies at home, and 
must not the endowments and to the 
chaplains of the Company also cease to be paid 
from the Indian revenue? The. East India 
prietary might pay them from their own divi 
if they were inclined ; but we do not see that they 
could take money for this specially religious par- 
pose out of the revenue of a acathen 
Again, those benefactions and endowments made 
for the use of mosques or temp.es, in land or 
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otherwise, by devotees, cannot be diverted from 
the proposed application, unless, as in many cases, 
it involves absolute immorality, until the majority 
of the people have become Christians—a result that 
all Christians must anticipate at some future time. 
The Government of India must in future cast off 
the timidity which has characterised all its pro- 
ceedings towards religious parties hitherto. It 
cannot be, and must not appear to be, ashamed of 
the Gospel. The laws of the land must be brought 
into conformity with the morals of Christianity, and 
considerable progress has been made towards that 
great end—so much progress that these changes 
in the laws were once assigned as causes of the re- 
bellion. When that position is fairly taken, the 
Government will have done all that in its situation 
can be done wisely by its members in their 
official and public capacity ; but it is cowardice 
of the meanest sort to say that a Christian 
wah must not endeavour to do the greatest 
good to his neighbours that he can, in con- 
sistence with his belief, ever accomplish~ in 
his individual situation. Further than that, no 
hesitation need be felt in saying that, for many 
years apparently yet to come, the native Chris- 
tians of India must be loyal subjects. Others 
may or may not swerve from allegiance to a 
Christian Government, but the allegiance of the 
Christians is morally secure, and their increase 
will add to the stability of the empire. For that 
reason they should be regarded with favour rather 
than be scowled upon by the Government. We 
may also hope that its members, now and here- 
after, will believe in the superior morality of 
Christianity, and the consequent superior worth as 
servants, and even as soldiers, of those who 
conform to its precepts, or profess to obey them; 
and that fact should not be without fruit in Indian 
transactions. Holding these views we are unable 
to see that they will be more certainly and rapidly 
promoted by the purposed changes. We deem it 
probable that the directorate of the Company may 
represent as nearly the state of feeling at home, 
as the Marquis of Clanricarde and Mr. Vernon 
Smith. 

The policy of the Anglo-Indian Government has 
been favourable hitherto to the system of caste in 
India, which absolutely separates between differ- 
ent classes, and stamps with hopeless inferiority, 
the majority of the people. Our limits forbid any 
discussion of the caste system, but it is part of the 
Heathenism of the land, and any tolerance 
bestowed upon it by our Government is in 
reality a tribute to idolatry. The history 
of this mutiny shows how dearly this crime has 
been indulged. The Bengalee army was recruited 
almost exclusively from two classes, high caste 
Hindoos and Mohamedans ; the residents in one 
section of the country. The low caste population 
were thus treated as serfs, fit enough for labour, 
yet branded with inferiority. _ The practice of 
arms was confined to particular sections of the 
community with whom it became a hereditary 
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trade. We wonder not, therefore, that these men 
began gradually to assume the self-importance 
which has long distinguished the Bombay Sepoys, 
and to dictate terms to their employers. They 
belonged chiefly to Oude ai.d the upper provinces, 
and we deem it probable that the annexation of 
Oude may have led them partly to rebellion, if not 
as a direet, yet as an indirect cause. The couduet 
of the Bombay and the Madras army shows the 
superiority of the low caste men for our purposes ; 
and we should not forget that the Indian armies 
by whom the empire was founded, were formed 
chiefly of those low caste men whom the military 
authorities have overiooked recently. 

The Anglo-Indian Government adopted a system 
of education which has been attended with only 
very limited success. Their schools or colleges 
have afforded a knowledge of the English language 
and literature, along with a dim smattering of 
science, to a number of young and wealthy Hin- 
doos; but they have not penetrated to the multi- 
tude. They have cultivated the crust of society, 
but there has been no sub-soiling ploughing there. 
In these schools the Bible has been proscribed, 
althongh the writings connected with the Hindoo 
or Mohamedan faith may be read. A very careful 
abstinence from proselytising has been enforced, 
and’ we believe observed, by the professors and 
teachers. The results are, in the first place, that 
those schools are Jess popular than those of the 
missionaries, and have a smaller attendance ; and, 
in the second, that while the mere teaching of 
secular science breaks up the Hindoo faith, the 
scholars learn nothing to replace the superstition 
which they have lost, and become in their society 
“accomplished Atheists.’ The reason for this 
rule has been found to be baseless by the expe- 
rience of the missionary schools. Without any 
Government prestige they have many more scholars, 
and are far more useful than those established with 
State endowments and under State patronage. The 
Bible is not such an obstacle to the attendance of 
young uatives as the gentlemen of the old tra- 
ditionary policy supposed ; and the public of this 
country are bound to require for the Bible an 
equality—at least an equality—with any other 
book, erroneously considered by any persons to be 
sacred. The policy which excluded the Bible 
might have shut out all other writings for which 
the same claim is made by any party, sect, or race; 
but the admission of writings obviously false, and 
the exclusion of the Scriptures, was timid and 
weak. It was a denial of the faith, and to the 
native mind that religion cannot seem to deserve 
regard or reverence of which its professors are 
ashamed. ‘This error is one not less likely to be 
rectified by the double than by the single govern- 
ment, and of it, as of other practices, the Company 
say, inquire into its origin and working; while the 
Ministry say, throw all power regarding it into our 
hands, and we will be responsible to Pa:liament. 
They were responsible to Parliament for the com- 
missariat and other misfortunes of the Crimean F 
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war, but what better were the people of that res- 
ponsibility? They are responsible to Parliament 
for the administration of their honorary and pecu- 
niary patronage, but when it is badly administered 
—for neither are all their appointments bad, nor 
are the honours they bestow always unmerifed— 
but when something is done so badly cracked that 
all the world sees through it to the job at the back 
of the business, of what value to the people is the 
Parliamentary responsibility, as Parliament is now 
constituted, while we may remark in passing that 
the Ministry are responsible to Parliament for the 
policy pursued in India at present. ‘They can 
suppress a bad system, and, if we do not greatly 
err, they have such power that what they now ask 
is something good, or they would not seek it in re- 
turn for nothing more in the form and substance 
of responsibility than we possess. 

This system of caste, which has been absolutely 
nursed into strength by our crouching position 
before Brahminical and Mahomedan pretensions, 
interferes with everything secular and social, as 
well as religious. A gentleman who was con- 
nected with a proposal to supply Bombay with 
water, once informed us in reply to the question, 
why he and his friends could not circulate water 
in that city, by pipes, from one house to another, 
and from one street to another, as any western 
town would draw water, that the requisite commu- 
nication by pipes interfered with caste, and the 
more precious peoples families might be contami- 
nated by these lines of communication. We do 
not know how gas companies got on, but, perhaps, 
the epidemic cannot be conveyed by the gas, or 
the fire may purge away all filth, An Indian 
judge, talking of tortures, admitted its existence 
on a limited scale, but asserted that he would 
have punished its commission, wherever he could 
have obtained proof of guilt, and added, however, 
that one one mode of torturing a high caste native, 
who would not discharge an account, was to set an 
outeaste Pariah at his door, and the claim would 
be discharged ; for the occupant of the house was 
blockaded, and would neither pass out nor in 
while the defiling Pariah was on his threshold, and 
in his way. There is, perhaps, nothing so very 
odd in that if we quite knew all our own cus- 
toms. 

We remember two Roman Catholic females— 
mother and daughter —who, unfortunately for 
their scruples, occupied a house in a court, with 
only one means of exit, and in a fervently Orange 
district of Ireland. They had neglected to supply 
themselves with provisions, on the eve of a great 
Orange festival, and when they arose in the morn- 
ing, @ horrible arch of orange lilies stretched 
across their path out. High walls surrounded 
them on every other side. All classical scholars 
know the objections of the old Romans to pass 
under the yoke. These old and young females 


were equally averse to the operation, and the 
tfemoval of the arch was not to be attempted; so 
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pass under some very pretty and yellow lilies, 
That was caste in Ireland, we suppose. 

The reconciliation of railway travelling with the 
claims of caste harasses the Brahminieal mind 
beyond a reasonable doubt. Nana Salib once 
burned an elegant English carriage, beeause he 
had lent it to the family of an English Sahib, whose 
infant child died in the vehicle. From caste, and ef 
course, the proposed Peishwa could not use the 
carriage again, and he was too proud to sell his 
property. A rich Hindoo might take an entire 
carriage to himself, and escape contamination by 
expenditure, if that would achieve the object ; bat 
aman may be up in the very stars of caste, and 
yet down in in the dust of poverty; while even 
this remedy would not answer unless to those who 
could afford, like the Queen of Britain, railway 
carriages for their exclusive use, because the 
purchaser of a ticket for a seat in a railway 
carriage, cannot tell what sort of person occapied 
the sitting yesterday. 

These caste prejudices render their victims 
incapable of doing all the work that may be 
wanted from a soldier, and we cannot too soon 
discharge the prejudices with those who held them 
from our service. 

The East India Company have existed for two 
and a half centuries. More than one hundred and 
fifty years have passed since the settlement of 
Euglish merchants at Calcutta; for their original 
settlements were on the western coast at Surat, 
and Bombay was acquired subsequently asa 
marriage dowry, by one of the Stuarts. The 
tragedy in the Black Hole of Calcutta, is only one 
hundred and one years old. The centenary of the 
battle of Plassy has been celebrated by this 
mutiny. 

The Company have acquired for the Crown, 
during that period, an empire, directly or indirectly 
affecting two hundred millions of people, on a 
territory equal in extent to continental Europe, 
with the exception of Russia; and with a revenue 
of nearly thirty millions, at the cost of a debt not 
equal quite to two years of their income, and 
without any expenditure whatever from our re- 
venue, : 
Their services have produced a body of civil 
and military offieers who have never been equalled 
inany other service. Their achievements, the ex- 
istence and the progress of their empire has no 
parallel in ancient or modern history. Macedonia’s 
monarch conquered faster than the Indian empire 
has spread, but he consolidated no conquests, and 
the fabric of his life fell with his death. The 
Roman empire was of slow growth, and never 
embraced a population equal to that of India; 
while the empires of the middle ages bear no 
comparison with this structure. Napoleon’ 
dream came and passed like a night vision; but 
this mutiny has demonstrated, more clearly than 
any argument could have proved, the solidity and 
strength of the Eastern empire ; for no living man 





they remained two days without food, rather than 


twelve months since could have believed it 
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would have gone into this ordeal and gone through | Calcutta, and altogether in the management of a 


it thus far, with the adhesion of eight-tenths of 
India’s inhabitants. 

Those errors in the administration of India, 
which all perceive, are charged against the home 
Government by those who can prove their charges. 
What are we tc say of that Parliamentary respon- 
sibility which permitted a statesman “to rot intoa 
Peer ;” who declared that he first planned the 
Affghan war, and, who then garbled the letters and 
papers of Sir Alexander Burness to show that he 
approved the policy which he had written those same 
letters and papers to oppose. Any man guilty of 
similar conduct in commercial life would be 
banished from his circle, perhaps from his country, 
for it has an ugly resemblance to forgery; but we 
know that it is honourable, moral, and strictly right 
conduct, done for the public service, under Parlia- 
mentary responsibility. We apprehend that this 
same responsibility applied to the appointment of 
Sir George Anson as Commander-in-Chief of the 
forces in India. That is not a very old proceeding. 
We all recollect it very well; and while the late 
Commander may, possibly, have been a very gallant 
soldier—as nobody knew nothing against his pro- 
fessional merits—yet the appointment was conferred 
for the good of a Court favourite rather than of the 
public service, under Parliamentary responsibility 
—that responsibility which, as Parliament is con- 
stituted, has failed to command more than a bare 
House, and often not that, for years past, to hear 
discussed the budget of India. 

The first set of movements necessary in Indian 
watters relate to the vigorous suppression of the 

evolt ; the second to its cause, and even its possi- 
pility; the third is, a search for the parties 
responsible for the state of Indian arsenals of the 
magnitude of Delhi, and those alterations in the 
economy of Indian military life, which rendered the 
Sepoys masters of immense parks of artillery, and 
that disrespect to the public safety which left masses 
of criminals in gaols ready for mischief, numbers 
of armed retainers at the forts of half the Zemindars 
in the country, and cannon mischievously stored on 
the walls of those private gentlemen’s residences. 
After reliable information has been obtained on 
these points, it will be time to inquire into those 
delays which have occurred undoubtedly in for- 
warding soldiers to India, in forwarding them from 
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war which more than any other required rapidity 
and energy of action. 

The formation of an Indian Council may be de- 
sirable thereafter upon the plan which we have 
already suggested, or some superior plan ; but if in 
the meantime it be said that the directorate would 
suffer nothing by dissolution, being already under 
Ministerial surveillance, we reply that the Ministry 
could gain nothing, as they already possess the 
requisite power, while the change is so unseason- 
able that, to the Indian populations, it must either 
betoken a feeling of wrong, and a tribute to 
mutiny, or a determination to adopt a more severe 
and stringent policy than has been heretofore 
pursued. 

The change is, therefore antedated and out of 
time if it occurs in 1858. 

We oppose any change that would quash in- 
quiry into the past; and that is one of the reasons 
for proposing legislation that must be crude and 
imperfect on this topic, while the challenge of the 
Company for full inquiry is not, we think, a request 
which should be lightly refused. And we oppose 
a change that would render the Government of 
India dependent entirely upon the alterations in 
domestic parties, and cast it into the care of an un- 
known beaureauocracy, without responsibility to any 
party. 

We oppose, further, a change which would give 
the unchecked patronage of the Indian services 
to parties who have not, through their ex'ensive 
nominations in our previous history, produced 
a body of men comparable to those who have, 
under great disadvantages, ably administered Indian 
affairs; and to this objection we have no good 
answer in the assurance that patronage is exer- 
cised at the Indian Board; for it is not the 
primary appointment, but the subsequent promo- 
tion, which forms the ground of complaint 
in the national services; while we repeat that 
action under Parliamentary responsibility did not 
give any security against Crimean blunders, but 
even inflicted honours upon some of the men 
chargeable with their commission ; while the nation 
has not an atom of security that what has been 
done in the past, and is doing in the present 
would not be repeated in the future. 
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Tax generally received opinion at the present ; butter, cheese, and bacon to eat, and milk and beer 


day, of those who probably have had little or no 
opportunity of personally investigating the condi- 
tion of the labouring classes, is that they live com- 
fortably in pretty little cottages, 


with roses, | and stout shoes. 


to drink. The orthoddx picture of a child of one 
of the labouring classes, is a little being, dressed 
in a red frock, a white pinbefore, grey stockings, 
She must also have blue eyes, 


mignionette, and cabbages sown indiscriminately | red checks, and curly flaxen hair, end be eating a 
in the garden; have plenty of dark brown bread, | slice of thick bread and butter. Now this notion 
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very well for a Gainsborough, a Sir Joshua 
-— er any modern artist of their school, but 
there is not truth enough in it to satisfy those who 
would examine the real, and not the merely poetical 
status of the peasantry of England who are as a 
class, miserably poor, living completely from hand 
to mouth, the latter member very often calling in 
vain to the former for help. Unlike the inhabi- 
tants of other countries, the tropics for instance 
and scme of the more southern lands of Europe, 
the English labourer must spend his whole time in 
toil in order to provide the common necessaries of 


life for himself and those dependant onhim. The 


negro of the West Indies, can work for two days 
in the week, and spend the remaining five in idle- 
ness, without suffering any very great privation. 
Climate renders a superfluity of clothing unneces-- 
sary for him; the soil answers well to the labour 
of his hands, and yields him easily all he requires, 
and the food which it produces the most abundant- 
ly, is exactly that which is best suited to his wants. 
Then his children (if he have any) can tumble 
about naked, and be none the worse for it. Tlius 
he snaps his fingers at a life of labour, and revels 
in the luxury to him, of one of idleness. 

But far different is it with the English labourer. 
In our own land, peasant children, cannot live on 
rice and sugar cane, neither can ¢hey “ tumble 
about naked.” The cold and frost of winter must 
be provided against, and the keen winds of spring 
and autumn kept off by warm and comfortable 
clothing—flannel petticoats, frocks, stockings, 
boots, and shoes, even when coarse in quality, and 
bought at the cheapest market, cost a great deal 
of money, severely missed when coming from a 
very little income. 

The unmarried man of course, may do well 
enough on his earnings if he keep from the public- 
house; but it is a very different case when he 
marries, and has a wife and children to support ; 
and itis an undoubted fact, that peasant wives 
almost always have large families, one little head 
generally rising above another like steps; one 
little mouth coming after another, while the wages 
cf the hapless father continue precisely the same 
as when there were no little starving mouths to 
fill. In after years, the hands belonging to these 
little mouths may help to fill them, but “ while 
the grass is growing, the steed is starving,” and 
during childhood, they tax the hard earned income 
of their parents. 

It is all very well for those who live in drawing- 
rooms, with well filled stomachs, and well clad 
backs, who suffer from a fit of spleen, if a favourite 
sauce is omitted from the dinner table, or who 
tremble for incipient consumption if a breath of 
cold air blows on them, either to condemn the 
improvidence of the humbler classes of society, or 
affect an unreal or maudlin sympathy for their 
privations. Let them go into their cottages, and 
see the distress they utter their well-bred sighs at, 
or analyse the improvidence they so much condemn. 
The truth is in this, as in many other respects, 








England’s women are sadly deficient in the per- 
formance of their duty. Where you meet one 
young lady who can venture her delicate presence 
into a poor man’s cottage, or suffer without danger 
of fainting, the contamination of little fingers 
touching the wonderful fabric of her dainty 
costume, you find fifty, whose notions of cottage 
life are drawn exclusively from books and pictures. 
The majority of the people of England out of the 
class know nothing, literally nothing of this 
labouring population, and knowing nothing, care 
nothing. Were our countrywomen to spend a 
little less time in the acquirement of accomplish- 
ments, although accomplishments are useful, and 
even necessary enough in their way as affording 
innocent and improving occupation ; and a little 
more in becoming acquainted with the personal 
wants and condition of their poorer neighbours, 
they would be none the worse for it themselves, 
and might be the medium of doing much good and 
relieving much, very much of the distress, the 
patiently borne, and unostentatious distress of the 
peasantry of England. 

The following story will serve as a picture of 
the condition of the peasantry, in one district out 
of many. 

In the neighbourhood of a large and populous 
town, in the county of Gloucester, stands a pic- 
turesque and much eulogised village. The land 
all around is in a high state of cultivation; and 
walks and drives of varied beauty invite those who 
love nature to linger in the environs. In one of 
the lanes which intersect the district in question, 
there stood in former years, a small row of 
cottages, six or eight in number perhaps, all of 
them inhabited by labourers and their wives. The 
internal arrangements of these cottages were neither 
extensive nor complete—A kitchen and an out- 
house on the ground floor, and two cupboards, 
which were designated bed-rooms, above, those 
formed the whole number of the apartments of 
this receptacle for human beings. For this tene- 
ment, something like two shillings per week was 
paid, and as the dwelling was considered rather 
above the average in comfort and extent, it was 
thought cheap at that rent. 

The inhabitants of this humble abode consisted 
of a man and his wife, and six children. The 
wife was a thrifty, hard-working creature, toiling 
night and day almost, to add to the comforts of 
the little [beings who were looking to her for 
help. Her husband, a labourer, earned when in 
full work, twelve or fourteen shillings per week : 
but what was that to feed and clothe so mavy? 
In the reign of Edward II., we read that a fat 
goose could be bought for sevenpence halfpeuny, 
and chickens for threepence per pair; these are 
not the prices of modern England—and little 
children eat as much now as they did then. Pro- 
bably the recompense of labour at that time bore 
some proportion to the price of food. However, 
be that as it may, good meat and bread—and 
meat and bread are necessary to the support of 
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now; and poor Jane, the mother of the family in 
question, found so to her sorrow. Yet she never 
“went back in the world;” her rent was always 
regularly paid, her children were clean, and, 
although a hunch of dry bread never came amiss | 


to them, they did not seem to suffer from hunger. | 
_bourhood, and their carriages rolled past the 


Yet this state of things could only be managed by 
the most heroic self-denial, the most persevering | 
industry on the part of that good and kind mother. 
Her early years had been passed ia the midst of a_ 
wealthy family, with whom she had lived as nurse. | 
In that honse she had seen and learnt somewhat 
that was useful to her in her own married life. 
Thus she was better off than some: besides, the 
members of this family still helped her in many a 
way. Cast off clothes, which she stitched up 
into tidy articles of dress for herself and children, 
and other useful gifts were bestowed on her. But 
one of the many changes which checker life, re- 
moved them from the neighbourhood in which she 


life in this country—cannot be had for a song | 
the wealthy classes. 


| cottage. 





lived. Her children were all young; at that 
time the eldest about nine years old, and such a 
family would have been enough for one person to 
attend to, one would think ; but amidst the cares 
consequent on the existence of a young baby, and 
the other bevy of little ones, she still found time 


to take in needle work. 





Early and late she was at her sewing, and 
always with a cheerful, happy smile on her face ; 
no gloom, no sorrow, no grumbling—nothing but 
content and happiness for the lot which was hers. 
«John goes on very well,” she would say, when 
speaking of her husband ; . he gives me all he 
gets, aud I do the best with it.” } 

But a heavy trial fell on poor Jane. Sickness 
crept in at her door, aud laid first one and then 
another of her children prostrate. With little 
fever stricken hands stretched forth imploringly to 
hers, parched lips craving water at each moment ; 
cries of pain and woe reaching her ears, she had 
neither heart nor hand for anything, save attend- 
ance on those suffering little ones. 

Poor Jane's smile, for there was a smile still ou 
her face, was one of resignation now. Scalding 
tears ran down her cheeks, as she asked her God 
to do what was best for her and hers, and give 
her strength to bear that which he saw fit to 
afflict her with. And one little child, the youngest 
of all, was taken to its long rest. Gently and 
calmly the poor baby died; and as it was placed 
in the little coffin, and the mother parted the hair 
on the calm, pale, little brow, she murmured, 











“Better thus, my poor dear, than toiling for the 
daily crust.” Those murmured words told what | 
her suffering—ber unfold suffering had been—who | 
could io her hour of deepest grief whisper them 
over her lost child. i tig 
But there were five still ae a little | 
ile beings to be nourished into life again. 
Hey? Where was the jelly, and the beef tea, | 
and the well made chicken broth, and all the other 
nutriments which would have helped those tender 
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children to renewed strength? had they been of 
Twelve shillings a-week 
would not go far in providing such things, There 
was the doctor’s bill to pay, too; and country 
doctors are sometimes hard-hearted, and grasp the 
fee of the poor as eagerly as that of the rich. 
Rich and wealthy families lived in the neigh- 


entrance to the little lane which led to poor Jane’s 
But how should they know of the 
agony of mind which had crept in and domiciled 
itself under that roof? The mothers of those 
rich houses had all their thoughts and cares centred 
on their estabiishments, their sons, their daughters; 
and the daughters, they had no time to think of 
anything but—themselves. 

While young, during the progress of what was 
said to be their “ education,” these scions of the 
wealthy grade had to qualify themselves either for 
spoiling good music, and distressing the ears of 
their future ‘auditors by their performances, or 
they had to be initiated into the secret of mixing 


| certain colours together, daubing them on paper, 


and calling them drawings; or they were learning 
how to mispronoauce and misunderstand two or 
three’ continental languages, that they might 
assume the prestige of being “ good linguists.” 
These occupations formed the sum total of their 
very earnest and useful lives. They rolled in 
their carriages to tlie neighbouring city three or 
four times a-week, to take their various lessons, 
the intervening days being spent in preparing for 
those lessons. Thus they had no time to think of 
their humble neighbours; no time to go into the 
little cottages, and inquire whether the inhabitants 
were living or dying, well or ill, in want or out of 
want. They had their own duties to perform, if 
such a miserable perversion of life could be stig- 
matised by the name of duty. 

So Jane, and many others with Jane, were left 
to disease, and sorrow, and death; because the 
help which was at hand was unattainable, through 
the barrier of neglect which had arisen between it 
and themselves. At last, in deep anxiety, after 
one look at the little pinched faces, the proud 
feeling of the poor, honest heart was crushed, and 
Jane determined to try what the charity of the 
“great house” would yield her. She would rather 
have slaved night and day, to earn the food her 
children needed, but she could not labour without 
neglecting them, so she determined to beg—for so 
she called her action to herself. 

To the great house then she went, and told her 
tale to the housekeeper. The functionary, by her 
mistress’s order, doled out to the supplicating 
peasant woman, one pound of rice, half a pound 


of arrowroot, and a small pot of currant jelly, such 
_ as you might buy at a pastrycooks for sixpence— 


the value of the whole of the articles being some- 
where about one shilling aud ninepence ; and this 


was thought a sufficient aid for five starving in- 
valid children. 


But mercy came for Jane from heaven, if it 
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was scantily dealt out to her on earth. In a few 
months, the little fever stricken faces were bright 
and cheerful agair, and happy voices sounded in 
the cottage, and Jane began her sewing once 
more. Bur scalding tears often fell on her work 
as she remembered the poor little one who had 
passed away from life, and its ceaseless cares and 
struggles. 

Perhaps it was the tears washed the light from 
poor Jane’s eyes—perhaps the over work did it; 
but from whatever cause it might be she became 
partially blind. This was a frightful calamity. 
Her needlework was at an end; she could see 


_ well enough to mend her children’s clothes, but 


not well enough to stitch up the frilled nightgowns 
and other fine things which she had once made. 
Jane was a thoroughly industrious woman, and 
she determined to find some means of supplying 
the deficiency in her income. She happened to 
look at the little vacant cradle, and while the 
glance caused a sigh it also gave birth to a 
thought, ‘ Perhaps 1 can get a child to nurse,” 
was the expression of that thought in words, 
And this she did, and gained a little in this way. 
But it was very “hard times” with Jane. 

“ How often do you have meat ?” she was asked 
one day. 

“Not very often,” she replied ; “ once a-week, 
or thereabouts. Sometimes I get half a pound of 
bacon and fry it for a Sunday’s dinner, but bless 
you, ‘taint a mouthful for each.” 

“ And why don’t you have meat oftener ?” was 
the pursued ivquiry, made in the same spirit as 
that which prompted the Princess Charlotte to 
wonder why poor people should starve, when there 
was bread and cheese in the land. 

“Lord love ’e, Miss!”” was Jane’s exclamation, 
“how can we have meat often, out of twelve 
shillings a-week, and seven moutlis to feed ” 

Now this is a fair specimen of cottage life iu one 
of England’s counties. In others it may be some- 
what better—in some, perbaps, rather worse ; but 
poverty is everywhere the lot of the English 
married Jabourer. Jane was a favourable speci- 
men of a labourer’s wife. From having lived in 
good domestic service, she knew how to make “ the 
most of everything.” If by any extraordinary 
chance a good piece of meat came in her way, she 
could boil or stew it, or concoct wholesome broth‘ 
and thus get the largest amount of nourishment 
from it. Now, in this art-—the art of cooking— 
the poor are miserably deficient—and no wonder ; 
they are never taught to dress the most simple 
condiments. When they do have a little schooling 
bestowed on them, at some Dames’ establishment, 
where the terms are twopence per week, and 
something additional for manners, their acquire- 
ments consist entirely of reading, writing, and 
needlework—all of them useful, but not consti- 
tuting all that is necessary in life. It is a great 
thing for a poor woman to know, like Jane, bow 
to make a tidy dinner out of a little. Perhaps, 
to her knowledge, in this respect, we may partly 





trace the fact of her rent always being paid, 
while her children looked rosy and well-fed. 

Now why does not cooking form part of the 
instruction given to the poorer classes—plaia 
boiling, stewing, roasting, baking? We have 
societies for the distribution of soup-tickets. Ia 
connexion with these why cannot we have insti- 
tutions where the people can be taught to dress 
the soup they receive. It would be conferring 
a threefold advantage. Expense would be saved, 
inasmuch as a fewer number of persons would 
be required for this general kitchen, and thus a 
larger quantity might be obtained, while instrac- 
tion and useful occupation would be afforded to 
those who would participate in the blessings they 
would be the means of disseminating to others, 
whose advanced age might, andeought to, exclude 
them from the labour of younger hands. 

But whether iu this manaer, or in schools esta- 
blished for the purpose, we would have our poor 
taught tocook. But here another difficulty occars 
to us—even if they had learnt the art, their 
cottages are not adapted for cooking—a miserable 
fire-place alone is deemed necessary. And perhaps 
this is all that is necessary for boiling or stewing ; 
but baking and the making of bread should consti- 
tute part of the cooking educational system, and 
bread cannot be made fit for eating without an 
oven. Jane made her own bread, because she 
said it was more “ feeding, and went farther” than 
when she bought it. But Jane could not bake it 
at home, because she had no oven. She took it 
to the village baker’s, where she bad to pay one 
penny per loaf. ‘True, she made her loaves very 
large, in order to get as much as possible out of 
the oven for her money; but one fact remained 
the same, whether the loaves were small or la 
each cost one penny more than it would have done 
if baked at home ; and as pennies make pounds this 
was a fact worthy of consideration. Then there 
was the time taken up in running to and fro, 

Now if Jane’s cottage had contained an oven 
(a stone one would be best for bread—such as are 
frequently seen in the small farm houses in 
Devonshire, and which can be heated with wood 
for a mere trifle), she could have baked her bread 
herself. Or even an iron oven attached to the 
fire-place, although not so good for the purpose, 
nor so economical, as it would require coal to 
heat it—the kitchen fire of a poor man not being 
generally sufficient to do so,—would be better 
than nove. ‘The landlord might, in consideration 
of the additional expense of constructing an oven, 
be compelled to raise the rental of the cottage, 
five shillings a-year, perhaps—certainly not more, 
but this sum would be saved over and over again 
in twelve months. 

And here again, in this respect, as in many 
others, the poor have little or no care taken of 
them. As long as no terrible case of destitution 
thrusts itself forth to shock the eyes of the wealthy, 


the poor are supposed to be getting on very well, 
They live ; they are fed; clothed—the “ how” is 
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a matter of no consequence, an insignificant mys- 
tery. Ifthe rich would take a greater personal 
interest in their labouring brethren, and look with 
an eye of homan sympathy on their wants and 
privations, they would be able to ameliorate their 
condition in many ways. 

With regard to their cottages, a word from a 
wealthy landholder (or rather from the wife of a 
wealthy Jandholder, for this should be woman’s 
province), as to the improvement an oven, ora 
boiler, or any other little addition to the cottage 
might be, would carry more weight with it than if 
the same suggestion came from the cottager him- 
self, and the landlord, perhaps, a tenant in his turn 
to this very landholder, would be far more likely 
to act on his suggestion. 

But Jane was a very favourable specimen of a 
cottager’s wife—she made the best of everything. 
Very different was it with one of her neighbours. 
In the next cottage to Jane there lived a woman 
of another stamp. Her husband also was an 
honest and sober man enough; his wages, like 
John’s, were twelve shillings per week. As there 
were only three little mouths to feed in that 
cottage, there should have been food to fill them, 
and the three little backs ought to have been 
covered with something better than the tattered 
rags which barely held together, But the mother 
of this family could never find time to mend her 
children’s things. Yet she was not an idle woman, 
at least, not rery—idle, only she seemed to begin 
at the wrong end of everything. Her life had 
begun as follows. Her father and mother had 
been labourer and Jabouress, as she and her hus- 
band were then. At three years of age she had 
gone toa Dame’s school, where she had learnt 
to—sit still. After years brought with them an 
extended education, and at a superior establish- 
ment—a finishing school, in fact, for that class, 
she had learnt to read, write, say her catechism, 
repeat hymns (like a parrot, and without entering 
into the spirit of them), and sew. At least she 
could manage those intricate performances with a 
needle and thread, yclept—‘ hemming” and 
“seaming,” but she had not the most remote idea 
of hcw the various parts of a garment were 
severed from the parent stock of calico, or what 
the compound fabric might be, cut into various 
shapes and put together again. She could 
“seam"—that is to say, when the pieces were 
placed together ready for her she could put in the 
needle and draw it out again, until she had pro- 
gressed a certain way, and then with a given 
amount of sewing done—sewing made very grimy 
and black in the process—for which, by the bye, 
she was never reproved, she was dismissed to her 
home each day. At nine years of age she was 


considered by her parents to have bad enough of 
schooling, and accordingly she was kept at home 
to “make herself useful like, and do something 
to help get a bit of bread.” 

And what did the “do something” consist of * 
She generally dawdled at the cottage-door with a 





baby in her arms, and sometimes when the baby 
was not in her arms, she dawdled at the cottage- 
door without it. Then, again, on a Saturday 
night, or when her mother was late with her work, 
which was not of rare occurrence, she might be 
put to clean or scrub, or sent for the bread, or to 
fetch water from the well, for there was no pump 
at the cottage, and this is another terrible 
deficiency in the dwellings of the poor. Thus 
grew up Rachel, and at eighteen her pretty face 
attracted the attention of one of the young 
labourers of the village. He married her without 
thinking much about her qualifications for the 
married state, and fouud out, when too late, that 
he had not made a wise choice. 

“Ts that woman idle or depraved ?” was said to 
Jane one day. 

“Lord love ’e, no sir, she ain’t a bad ’ooman, 
but she don’t know how to manage; why she 
can’t cook a bit o’ meat when she gets the chance, 
without spoiling it; and then she never begins 
about a job till it ought to be done ; but she can’t 
help it—‘tis her way like; she ain't never been 
taught.” 

And in that lay the secret; “she ain’t never 
been taught.” And how could she be taught ? 
Good and thrifty mothers of the labouring classes 
may bring up their female children usefully, but all 
mothers are not thrifty, and even when they are, 
they frequently have little or no time to bestow on 
the home education of their offspring. Thus the 
offspring must scramble on as well as they can, 
and be left to form what habits they may. 

Even our charity schools are sometimes very 
defective in the practical training of a girl. As 
has been before observed, reading, writing and 
sewing are taught, but domestic economy is Jeft 
out of the question, and the consequence is that 
when a young woman enters on the active duties 
of life, either as a domestic servant, or as the wife 
of some poor man, she finds that her ignorance of 
the most common occupations unfit her for the 
discharge of her duties. If a servant—she pro- 
bably spends her days in charging from place 
to place, living a vagabond existence—if she 
marries, her home, like Rachel’s, is a scene of 
disorderly improvidence. Jane had gained her 
knowledge in domestic service, but she was of the 
number of those who can cull the good, without 
being contaminated by the evil. 

Domestic service, generally speaking is not an 
advantageous school for very young girls; domestic 
servants, as a class, are neither safe companions 
nor guides, for the younger members of their own 
station. Under a good and careful mistress, a 
young girl may do well enough, but there are 
very few mistresses who care to inquire into the 
moral welfare of the little‘dridge, who at a shilling 
or eighteenpence a week, is bired to be the under- 
strapper of the cook. Cooking, washing, ironing, 
should form part of the education we bestow on 
the poor of our land. Under the superintendence 
of a conscientious mairon, in a house where dis- 
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cipline and order would likewise be enforced, 
these qualifications would be far better, and more 
safely learned, than either, in service under the 
supervision of servants, who in nine cases out of 
ten are (from the very errors of the system of 
education which have been pointed out), totally 
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unsuited for the post of teacher, or in apprentice- 
ships, where the girl must spend half her time ia 
running about ths streets, assailable to every 
temptation which may lie in her way; besides 
there is no apprenticeship for the very necessary 


art of cooking—at least for young girls. 
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Taere are now living, men who can remember a 
time when a journey to York was of more difficult 
and tardy accomplishment than is a trip to. Venice 
in our AY when the cost was greater, as the 
comfort was less on the road; when many 
worthy men within a hundred miles of London 
were born, lived, and died inuoceut of any know- 
ledge of Oxford-street and unacquainted with the 
wonders of the Strand; in fine, when relatives, 
whom a few hundred miles separated, looked upon 
a mutual meeting as a thing unlikely, or of rare 
occurrence on this. side the grave. With the 
steam-engine and the iron highways came other 
notions and other men. The good old men of 
those “ good old times” were to be startled from 
their propriety by hard-headed engineers, who 
talked of accomplishing by steam what had been 
impossible to horse-flesh ; whose conversation was 
flavoured by a strange jargon of uncouth sounds, 
“ flanges,” high-pressure powers,” “ inclines,” and 
“gradients ;’’ and whose aim seemed to be to our be- 
nighted progenitors to turn the world upside down. 
Thanks to the spirit of progress, which, sometimes 
apparently sleeping, never sleeps,—the days when 
George Stephenson, (proposing to construct a ma- 
chine which, by steam-power and on a tramway, 
should proceed along at the very moderate speed 
of ten or fifteen miles per hour) was voted a mad- 
man, in effect, if not ¢otidem verbis, by a Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, have for ever 
passed away to be numbered with things for ever 
past. We are wiser than our grandfathers, let 
people talk as they will. Time has taught many 
things which the ‘ As-you-were” school dreamed 
not of ; time has taught us to tame steam, and 
many other mighty agents of civilization, which are 
now available in these days, so that, merely 
changing the tense in the words of the prophet 
Daniel, “Men run to and fro on the earth and 
knowledge is increased.” 

But steam-engines are not now our proposed 
subject, which is confined to the humbler, if hardly 
less important topic of street locomotion. Weare 
uot about to make acritique upon cabs and cabmen, 
neither are we going to descant upon mysterious 
schemes of atmospheric locomotion. We are not 
in any way sanguine, as yet, of the probability 
that Paterfamilias will be enabled to ride, when 
his day’s work is over, from the Bank to Bayswater 
by 4 “ Patent General Balloon Company,” at speed 
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unprecedentedly high and fares unprecedently low, 
safety out of the question. We stick to the earth 
and to a sober plan which occupies the attention of 
many people just now, and is shortly to come before 
Parliament in the shape of a bill for allowing 
people to ride to their offices in conveyances 
drawn by horses on a tramway, at a cheaper rate 
than heretofore. -The London Omnibus Tramway 
Company, Limited, appeared at the most ugly of 
all periods, namely, December, 1857 ; but the idea 
is not a new one, for it has been carried out long 
ago in New York and elsewhere. The promoters 
of this company, reflecting on the self-evident fact 
of the yearly increase of London’s population and 
traflic, have come to the conclusion that, as the 
traffic increases faster than a passage for it can be 
constructed, a remedy for the evil must be found 
somewhere. The purchase of property right and 
left of Fleet-street, Newgate-street, the Poultry, 
&c., with a view to widen those thoroughfares, 
is palpably out of the question. The construction 
of new streets parallel to them would be almost as 
difficult in a pecuniary sense. The capital is not 
forthcoming. 

A few facts will shew the state of the traffic. 
The omnibus business only will serve as well 
as another illustration, and is, besides, at band in 
reliable statistics. 

There are, or were some three weeks from the 
date of our present writing, 134 omnibuses daily 
running to and from Paddington, Bayswater, and 
the City, via Holborn, Newgate-street, and Cheap- 
side, making 1312 journies daily through those 
thoroughfares, and there are also thirty-four other 
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omnibuses running to and from Bayswater, vid 
Fleet-street, Ludgate Hill, and Cheapside, making 
280 journies daily. Inall, there is therefore an 
equivalent to 1592 omnibuses, carrying about 
25,000 passengers from the aforesaid districts, and 
daily passing through the most crowded streets of 
the City, and that is only one line of road. All 
of our readers who have visited London must have 
marvelled at the stream of cabs, some with fares, 
more without fares. and merely idling h 
the streets, plying for hice. The number of 

in the metropolis increased from 3297 in 1852 to 
4505 in 1857, and the 1208 novelties must have 
magnified the daily occurring obstacles to traffic in 
the thoroughfares. 

Whoever may devise a plan, whereby trafile 
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can be compressed into smaller compass or di- 
verted, without disadvantage to the traveller, is 
entitled to the gratitude of every person who has 
suffered at any time loss of temper and precious 
minutes, under the present system of locomotion 
on the metropolitan streets. And the London 
Omnibus Tramway Company propose to effect this 
object. Were the plan merely applicable to 
London, we might hesitate as to the propriety of 
mooting any question on a topic coucerning the 
interests but of one portion of our readers only, 
yet the case is otherwise entirely; for if it be 
adopted and work well in London, it will, un- 
doubtedly, be applicable to other towns. And 
now to come to what lawyers would call “the 
charging-part”’ of our subject. This company 
propose, in their own words, 

Firstly : To carry on one vehicle, and with two 
horses, sixty passengers, instead of twenty-one. 

Secondly: To carry the bulk of the traffic, 
otherwise passing through the narrow and crowded 
thoroughfares of Newgate-street, Cheapside, and 
Poultry, and part of that passing through Fleet- 
street, and Ludgate-hill, by way of the wide and 
ample New-road and City-road, in the same or less 
time, than by the present route. 

Thirdly: To carry at fares at least thirty-three 
per cent. less than the present charges. 

So much for promises; and next as to the 
means, towards keeping them. 

First, the working of omnibuses on ¢ramways 

laid on the surface of the roads, without presenting 
any impediment to vehicles of the ordinary character 
passing freely over them. Such tramway will con- 
sist of “a small groove with iron lips let into the 
road, so that while the lip forms a smooth surface 
to travel upon, the groove keeps the wheel of the 
Tramway Omnibus in its right track.” These 
grooves are nol to be of sufficient width to admit 
the tyre of the narrowest ordinary wheel in exist- 
ence. 
Now as to the tramway omnibus itself. The 
average weight of the present improved road 
omnibus is twenty-one ewt.; this carries twenty- 
one passengers inside and out, at an average speed 
of six miles per hour. The tramway omnibus, 
which will, of course, be larger and more commo- 
dious, with flanged wheels, and axles radiating to 
the curves, will weigh about two tons, and will 
carry sixty passengers inside and out, at a minimum 
speed of eight miles per hour, which will be twenty 
per cent. quicker than the average ordinary speed, 
and achieved at far less exertion to the horses. It is 
further suggested that, if found desirable, the 
tramway omnibus might be constructed with first 
and second class compartments. And now as to 
the route. 

The Company propose to lay down their first 
line from Notting-hill Gate along the Bayswater, 
Grand Junction, New, and City Roads, to Fius- 
bury, and along Moorgate-street to the Bank, with 
branches to the Great Western and the London 
and North Western, and the Great Northern Rail- 
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ways, and from King’s-cross to Fleet-street, vid 
Bagnigge-wells-road. 

This will be their first experiment. This route 
is naturally first chosen, because the gradients are 
unusually favourable, since the only part of the 
route where (to quote their Engineer’s report) 
“additional horse-power would be required, is at 
Pentonville-hill, where, for a length of about 450 
yards, on the Battle-bridge side, the rise is 1 in 
25, and for about 530 yards on the City side, 
1 in 33.” 

And the expenditure of horse-power will not be 
so great as might be supposed, as certain ex- 
periments made by Governmental order on the 
French tramway, between Sevres and Versailles, 
prove beyond question. A horse on a level tram- 
way can draw 33 times the same weight at the same 
speed, and with the same expenditure of power, 
that he can do on an ordinary road. Up a gradient 
of 1 in 25, he can draw 13 times the load he can 
do under other circumstances on the ordinary 
road. The inference is obvious, and needs no 
further remark of ours, touching the difficulty at 
first sight apparently presented to engineering enter- 
prise by Pentonville-hill. 

The objection will be probably here made that 
this tramway will impede or interfere with other 
traffic; but that does not form in reality a fair 
ground of opposition to the scheme, because, inas- 
much as the tramway will be flush with the general 
surface of the roadway, it will not interfere with 
the passage, along and across it, of any ordinary 
waggons or carriages. Nay,more, as the tramway 
omnibuses in their passage will be confined to the 
tramway, which is to consist of a double line in 
the centre of the roadway, the sides of the road, 
and not ouly these, but the entire width of the 
road (except during the moment occupied by the 
passage of other omnibuses), will be free to all 
other traflic. Another imagined objection may be, 
the difficulty of pulling up for passengers to get in 
and out. This, however, disappears upon reflec- 
tion. ‘The New York omnibus, on the tramway 
principle, can pull up as easily, by means of a 
brake, as the present omnibuses in use upon our 
roads can now stop. 

But here we shall be asked how, in cases where 
the road is open for gas-pipe alterations, &c., will 
the tramway omnibus manage a passage. Simply 
thus—the tramway will be constructed with longi- 
tudinal bearings, and thus can be diverted without 
any inconvenience to itself or to the aforesaid im- 
pediments. That the boards and surveyors of 
highways may at first oppose the scheme, is pos- 
sible, but they will consider ultimately this pal- 
pable fact that, in due proportion as the wear and 
tear of the highway will be greatly diminished, the 
rates will be also ‘diminidhed, and the expenses of 
maintaining the common roads will decrease. 

Such are the principal points of the case, for and 
against the tramway system. In our cursory 
notice there are, doubtless, many things omitted, 
but they are affairs of detail, 
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Whatever objection may be raised against this 
scheme, one fact is incontrovertible, namely—that 
some remedy is needed for the daily increasing im- 
pediments to public business, created in our streets | 
by the obstruction of traffic. The frequent “ dead- 
locks” in great thoroughfares certify the necessity. | 

The cost of this plan, which, in the first 
instance will be merely experimental, is rather a | 





question for the Company than a matter of interest | 
to a general reader, except so far as the extension | 


is concerned ; but the estimate runs as under :— | 


= 


MARRIAGE WITHIN THE PROHIBITED DEGREES. 





84 miles of double tramway (including sidings), at 
£3,000 per mile £25 





34 omnibuses, at £220 each ..........00scecnecee ces 7,480 
320 horses, at £26 each ........0 coccscessesccccscces 8,320 
Law, Parliamentary, Engineering, and Preliminary 

Expenses TYETTTTIITITETTRT TTL tt Le 5,000 
£46,500 


Certainly, if our streets through this instrumen- 
tality should become clearer and less noisy, pas- 
sengers be carried at penny or twopenny fares, 


_with greater speed than heretofore, and the com- 


fort of the public be heightened, without their 
pockets being in any way punished, the tramway 
would be a very good scheme. 








MARRIAGE WITHIN THE PROHIBITED DEGREES. 


By a BaRRISTER 


Tue much vexed question whether it will be possi- 
ble for a domiciled Englishman to evade the 
legislative enactments against marriages within the 
prohibited degrees, by marrying in a country where 
such marriages are lawful, has been, so far at 
least as one branch of the court is concerned, 
conclusively answered in the negative. The case 
to which we are alluding came before Vice Chan- 
cellor Stuart, (Justice Cresswell sitting as his 
assessor) on the 20th of last November, and the 
simple question sought to be decided in that case 
was, as to the validity or not, in this country, of 
the marriage of Mr. Leigh Brook with Emily 
Armitage, (his late wife’s sister) at Denmark, where 
such marriages are legal, and the consequent 
legitimacy or not of the issue. Mr. Justice 
Cresswell decided, in an elaborate opinion, that 
the marriage was invalid, as falling within the 
prohibited degree of 5 & 6 Will. LV., c. 54, and 
that this statute was a personal statute, and applied 
to all domiciled British subjects, wheresoever they | 
might be. As there seems but little doubt that 
this decision,* if appealed from will be confirmed, | 
in the existing state of the law, we have less hesi- 
tation in examining into the reason of the decision. 

Previously to the passing of the 5 and 6 Will. 1V., 
¢. 54, (commonly called Lord Lyndhurst’s Act), 
the marriage of a man with his deceased wife’s 
sister, or of a woman with her deceased husband's 
brother, had always been considered within the 
prohibited degrees of marriage ; aud the 2nd section 
of the above Act enacts that all marriages between 
persons within the prohibited degrees of consan- 
guinity or affinity, shall be absolutely null and 
void. The statute no where defines what are the 
prohibited degrees which are mentioued in the 
preamble, and the enacting part without any defini- 
tion, apparently as already known. The preamble 
states that marriages between persons within the 


nnn : 


—_ 


* Stuart, V. C., Laws, Reserved Judgment, 








prohibited degrees were voidable only in the 
Ecclesiastical Court, and the statute expressly 
enacts that such marriages, for the future, should 
be absolutely void. 

This question, whether a marriage with a de- 
ceased wife's sister, since the passing of the above 
Act of William 1V., was absolutely void or not, 
was decided by the Court of Queen’s Bench on 
the 17th of November, 1847, against the validity. 
In that case (Beg v. Chadwick) which was a pro- 
ceeding in the form of an indictment against 
James Chadwick for bigamy, for that he inter- 
married with Ann Fisher, the sister of his late 
wife, Hannah Fisher, and during the lifetime of 
Ann, he again intermarried with Eliza Bostock. 
Lord Denman, in deciding against the indictment, 
on the ground that the marriage with Ann Fisher 
was null and void, made the following remarks on 
this question :— 


In the 2lst year of King Henry VIII. that monarch 
persuaded the Parliament to pass an “ act concerning the 
King’s succession,” in which his marriage with Queen 
Catherine was annulled ; and in that act Parliament wisely 
introduced a general enactment of a most beneficial cha- 
racter. The 3rd section recites—*“ That many incooveni- 
ences have fallen, as well within this nation as in others, by 
reason of marrying within degrees of marriage prohibited 
by God’s laws,” and then it proceeds to show what, under 
that Act of Parliament, shall be considered as marriages 
prohibited by God’s law, and to declare them invalid, and in 
the enumeration which is there given, a marriage with the 
wife’s sister is incladed. That statute was repealed by an act 
of the 28 Hen. VIIL, c. 7, by which, for strange reasons 
alleged therein, his marriage with Anne Boleyn is declared 
void, ab initio, and the succession to the crown is limited to 
his issue by Lady Jane Seymour. But in the repealing 
statute, the same enumeration of prohibited degrees of mar- 
riage is contained, and the whole provision is repeated that 
marriage withia those degrees shall be considered to be 
hibited by God’s law, and shall be void by Act of 
ment. The last mentioned act and the former (Act 25 Hen. 
VIIL., ec. 22) were repealed by the (1 Mary 2, ¢. s. 1) and in 
reference to that Act, it is important to remask, that if 
intention had been to deny the declaration as to 
degrees contained in those acts, if it had been intended 




























































































































































































































80 MARRIAGE WITHIN THE PROHIBITED DEGREES. 


declare marriages withia those degrees lawfal, very simple 
words would have served that end, and would have esta- 
blished the validity of the marriage of King Henry with 
Queen Catherine, and the legitimacy and consequent right 
to the crown of the Princess Mary. 

The learned judge, after showing that these 
acts of Henry VIII, were not intended to be re- 
pealed, so far as they coutained a prohibition 
against marriages the prohibited degrees con- 
tinued :— 

These considerations appear to me to be of some import- 
ance, as showing the objects for which those acts passed, 
quite independently of that great and beneficial law, the 32 
Hen. VIII. c. 38, which enacted, “ That from and after the 
Ist of July, 1548, every such marriage as within this 
Charch of England shall be contracted between lawful 
persons (as by this Act we declare all persons to be lawfal 
that be not prohibited by God’s law to marry), shall be 
deemed and taken to be lawful, ‘ notwithstanding any pre- 
contract,’ and that uo reservation or prohibibition, God’s 
law excepted, shall trouble or impeach any marriage without 
the Levitical degrees.’’ 

The learned judge concluded, that he had 
deemed it his duty to look through these Acts of 
Parliament, and looking to the language and object 
they had in view, he was of opinion that the pro- 
hibited degree of marriage was laid down by the 
(25 Henry VIIL, c. 22, and 28 Henry VIII, c. 7) 
and the marriage would therefore be void under 
the 2nd section of the 5 and 6 William VI. 54. 

Such was decided to be the /aw applicable to 
marriages contracted within the prohibited degrees 
by domiciled English persons in England; yet a 
very prevalent opinion seemed to have gained 
ground, that when such marriages were celebrated 
in due form of law in any country where they 
would be iawful, such marriages would be held to 
be valid also in this country; numerous dicta of 
many judges were relied upon, and a society was 
established in London whose advertisements daily 
announced that marriages of thisjdescription, cele- 
brated in a Protestant country where they would be 
valid according to the law of that country, would 
also be valid in this country. The statement of 
Lord Stowell that a foreign marriage, valid accord- 
ing t» the law of the place where it is contracted, 
is good everywhere else, was mainly relied on, and 
on the faith of such representations, and in utter 
disregard to the provisions of the Act of Will. IV. 
numerous marriages were imprudently contracted 
within the degrees prohibited in this country, 
entailing alike endless disgrace, and oftentimes 
ruin, upon their families. 


The doctrine of Lord Stowell, and in fact of 
every other judge who has sate since his time, 
amounts to no more than this, that although the 
law of England requires certain ceremonials for the 
contraction of a valid marriage in England, yet 
upon general principles of the convenience of 
mankind, it will treat as lawful in England a mar- 
riage contracted abroad without those ceremonials, 
if valid according to the law of that country. But 
neither Lord Stowell, nor any one else, ever yet de- 








cided that when the law of England imposes a 
personal incapacity for marriage in particular per- 
sons, or in fact makes their marriage in England 
impossible with any ceremonial, it will recognise 
as valid a marriage contracted between such per- 
sons in a country whose laws permit it. We cannot 
do better on this subject than quote the admirable 
opinion of Mr. Justice Cresswell in the case we 
have just alluded to. After shewing that unques- 
tionably the marriage in that case would have been 
absolutely void, if contracted in England, the 
learned judge proceeds— 


The counsel who contended for the validity of the mar. 
riage relied on the fact that it was celebrated in Denmark 
where such marriages are valid, and contended that, by the 
law of nations, questions of this sort are to be decided 
according to the law of the country where the marriage took 
place; and many cases decided by most eminent persons were 
cited, in which that principle was said to have been recog. 
nised and to have received full effect. I forbear to enter 
into an examination of them, for in none of them was a 
marriage in question which was contrary to the law of God 
and Holy Scripture. In order to make the cases relied apon 
applicable to the present, it was necessary to show that the 
same respect would be paid to the law of a foreign country 
recognising a marriage contrary to what we deem to be God’s 
law. No such decision can be found. In the absence of 
any direct authority, writers on international law were re- 
sorted to, and many passages were read to the court from 
“ Story’s Commentaries on the Conflict of Laws.” In see. 
113 he says:—The general principle certainly is that 
between persons sui juris marriage is to be decided by the 
law of the place where it is celebrated. If valid there, it is 
valid everywhere—it was a legal ubiquity of obligation. If 
invalid there, it is equally invalid everywhere. In sec. 1134 
he says:—The most permanent, if not the only known ex. 
ceptions to the rule, are those marriages involving polygamy 
and incest, those positivsly prohibited by the public law of a 
country from motives of policy, and those celebrated in 
foreign countries by subjects entitling themselves, under 
special circumstances, to the benefit of the laws of their own 
country. 


The learned Judge, after stating that he could 
not assent to Mr. Justice Story’s opinion that a 
marriage was only to be deemed incestuous which 
was so by consent of all Christian countries, pro- 
ceeded :— 

For the purpose of deciding whether a marriage be inces- 
tuous or not, I feel bound to examine what is the law of 
England, and to give effect to it. Examining that 
law, I find that such marriages, according to map 
decisions, are held to be prohibited by Holy Scriptase; 
that they are within the degrees of affinity prohibited 
by God’s law, and punishable as incestuous, and must, 
therefore, here be deemed to fall within the exceptios 
stated in Story 113a, and not to be recognised in this 
country. If that were otherwise, and we were boand by 
the “civitas gentium,” to hold this a good marriage, this 
consequence would follow: an Englishman domiciled in this 
country, cohabiting with the sister of hip deceased wife, whether 
he cohabited in marriage or not, is deemed to be guilty f 
incest, and punishable by our ecclesiastical law; bat 


_ taking a short voyage to Denmark, and celebrating a mat- 


riage there, he would acquire the privilege of returning @ 
this country, and maintaining an intercourse by our lav 
deemed incestuous, with perfect impunity. With these cow 
siderations, I am satisfied that the marriage would have beet 
voidable previous to the 5th and 6th William IV, c. 54 
and that by force of that act it became absolutely null to al 
intents and purposes whatsoever. 
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THE DEATH OF CHATTERTON. 


A FRAGMENT. 





‘* The marvellous bor, 
The sleepless soul that perished in his pride.” 





PART I. | As, sorrowfully, he cast aside some sad, unfinished tale’ 

O’er London's smoky tiles arose the moon in mellow _ Some trivial work he thought to sketch—since better 
light | sien went welt 

diets’. wretched garret, eat poet down to write ; | Some worthless task, unworthy of that Titan heart 


: and brain. 
But etal dull and heavy, and the words re- | And who can coldly blame him—if his boyhood’s 
Or, if flowing, weakly uttered that lost heart's weight better lute 
of woe. 
He had wandered out since day-break through the 
million- peopled town ; 
But the publishers looked coldly on those fancies of 


Had ceased to wake to music sweet echoes slumbering 
mute ? 

Who can marvel if, in anger, that haughty boy did fling 

His breadless lute behind him—want had broken string 
by string ? 

Golden morn of glorious promise—but his sun went 
down ere noon, 

| And that spring-time brought no summer — winter 

came ere yet 'twas June! 


his own. 
He had prayed—(deem not for pity, for his heart was 





all too proud 

To seek sympathy from any of the lucre-loving crowd) — 

For a reading—simple justice—ere they coldly did | And his young heart sadly sickened as he thought upon 
condemn the day 

All that young soul’s choicest treasures—which were 
only dross to them. 

Child of genius, old in childhood, was his like yet 
ever seen ? 

Ere dark sorrow drove to madness that boy of seventeen, 

He had come unto our city with his brain and poet's pen ; 

But his search for bread was fruitless midst the hum 
of baser men. 


When he sought this mighty city—fearing not the 
toilsome way ; 

Seeking London as the high-road where Earth's great 
before had gone ; 

Poets, painters—Fame had met them—and her laurel 
wreath they'd won ; 

Then, young Hope walked aye before him in those 
dreamy days of old, 

He had written—’tis but litthe—but that little may Then young Hope, like mythic Midas, turned all 


not die, ; earth's dull dross to gold ; 
And his name is now remembered by his reader with But those blessed days were over—truant Hope had 
a sigh. 


left him now, 
And his toil had brought him nothing —save hard lines 
across his brow ; 
Till, despairing, lower sinking, he had bowed his 
haughty head, 
_ To waste his youthful strength on tasks which would 
| not bring him bread ! 
| And he thought, in bitter sorrow, with a flush of angry 
shame, 
How he'd written for a dinner what had brought ano- 
ther fame! 
Next morn he sought the men of books—to barter 


Ah! methinks the fiend was merry when the Bristol 
burghers carved* 

A memento to the poet—whom their grandsires’ dul. 
ness starved ! 

Had he lived a few years later, this sad tale had ne'er 
been known— 

That he asked for bread—bread only—and men gave 
him but a stone! 





PARE 55. brain for gold; 
i ph Ld morte So eaney Danese Returned next night with empty hands—the poems 
7 Of Genius, with her iron foot ; still unsold ; 
7 ee caren Be Dearen cate, = A tale to move a stony heart—and a heart of stone 
Anon. | had he, 

Anp there, within that garret dim, by one poor candle’s | Who smiled across his counter on the peet’s poverty. 

light, And the iron pierced the poet's soul—and none stood 
He sat him down in hopelessness once more for bread by to heal, 

Hi; to write; As closed the rich man’s door upon the passionate appeal, 
‘* eyes were red with vigils long, his face was thin I trow, his sleep was haunted, till he woke with tears 


and pale, 


a 


ear ¥ and sighs, 


8'* A monument was, within the last few years, erected at | DY the last wild look of anguish from the poet's tearful 
to Chatterton. eyes. 














§2 THE DEATH OF 


PART III. 
** Last scene of all, which ends this strange eventful history.”’ 
Shakespeare. 


“Cut is the branch that might have grown full straight, 
And burned is Apollo’s laurel bough.’’— Marlow. 


He strode across the wretched room, and, with a soul- 
sick sigh, 


He opened wide his lattice, and gazed out upon 


the sky; 

He sighed to see the broad round moon walk onwards 
through the night— 

“ Thou art like Hope, pale moon,”’ he said, “ thy cold, 
unwarming light 

But gleams upon men’s path awhile—on honest men 
and knaves— 

And, smiling, mocks their sorrows, till they slumber 
in their graves !"’ 

The night was wearing on apace, and not a sound was 


heard, 

Save the twitter of his only friend—a wakeful, captive 
bird, 

Who warbled late his merry song. In happy days 
gone by, 


The poet loved to list; but now, he listened with a sigh ; 

“ Dear little friend,’’ the poet said, “‘ a voice within my 
heart 

Tells me to-night, despairingly, we two ere long shall 
part; 

Then who will feed thee, little bird, when I away am 
gone, 

To slumber in a pauper’s grave, in the churchyard 
grim and lone? 

Dear little bird, I’m sad for thee—for I did never find 

Thy love grow cold, as I Aave found in viler human 
kind. 

Through all these days of wretchedness, of self-con- 
tempt and shame, 

Whoever changed, thou only wert unchangeably the 
same. 

Thy merry note hath charmed my ear, till grief did sink 
to rest, 

As calmly as a cradled child upon a mother’s breast ; 

I've heard that song in bygone days, ’midst woodland 
scents and flowers, 

I never thought t’would seem so sad in such a place 


as ours!’’ 

And here the bird trilled merrily, clear, tuneful notes 
of joy— 

They jarred upon the startled ear of the broken- 
hearted boy. 


“Oh! sing not thus—to-night, at least—sweet bird, 
for Sorrow’s sake,— 

But no—sing on—sweet bird, until thy listener's heart 
shall break ! 

Dear friend, thou dost resemble me—sweet singers 
thou and I; 

We came to London's heartless town to warble—and 
to die! 

My heart for thee is sad, to-night—we'll not be sad 
for long ; 

I could not buy thee food to-day—for none would buy 


my song !’’ 





CHATTERTON. 


PART IV. 


“Now is done thy long day's work ; 

Pold thine arms across thy breast, 

Pold thine arms—turn to thy rest. 
Let them rave.’’— Tennyson. 


Tue sun rode high o’er London's smoke ; but still the 


poet slept, 

And morning came—and up his stairs an aged woman 
crept; 

For well she loved that poet-boy, who strangely seemed 
to be 


The image of her only son whose bark went down at sea; 

Last night that woman —rest her soul !—without his 
door had stood, 

And motherly had placed for him her ‘ widow's mite’ 
of food ; 

But pride had warped the proud young heart—the food 
had stayed till noon 

Untasted by the boy —too proud to stoop to such a boon. 

Another hour—she could not wait—she listened at his 
door; 

She could not hear a sound within—no footfall crossed 
that floor ; 

‘She knocked—then entered wistfully—“ Oh! doth my 
poor boy sleep ?”’ 

Aye, calmly—nevermore to wake in loneliness to weep. 

The sunbeams fall athwart his face, and gild his noble 
head, ’ 

But earthly suns for him have set—poor Chatterton 
is dead! | 


A broken glass upon the floor, from nerveless hand 
that fell, | 4 

Told to the shuddering gazer that the poison worked 
too well; 

A few charred papers in the grate—and, near the win- 
dow- pane, 

A withered flower the poet loved—might never tend 
again. 

She gazed upon it silently, poor plaything of an how, 

Then placed within his clay-cold hand the poet's fade 
flower. 

And there he lay; and bearded men looked on with 
stifled breath | 

Upon that pure, pale, placid brow, so beautful in death 

The widow took the poet’s bird, and loved it for his 
sake ; 

She found it dead next morrow, ere the busy town dif 
wake ; 

And many a gentle eye grew dim when the touching 
tale was heard, 

Of the poet-boy who died too young and his faithfd 
little bird. 

And then— because her poverty denied her will 
raise 

A fit memorial to tne boy now deaf to blame 
praise— 3 

They laid him in a pauper’s grave—the parish gru 
a stone 

To mark where lies the mouldering dust of } 
CHATTERTON ! 


- 


W. B. B.S 
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LIFE’S BLOTTED PAGES. 


CHAPTER III. She was utterly unconscious of my feelings, and 
Some may deem it unnatural that [, a man with | hence the kindliness of manner, the frankness, 
the world open to me, the inheritor of a large | the friendship she had shown me. I believe, had 
fortune, my Own master, and thus able to choose | she guessed that I loved her, she would have 
my path in life, should take as my idol a little ; shrunk from me—but freedom from vanity hid 
helpless child. I sometimes wonder at it myself, | the knowledge. She asked me to walk with her, 
until taking an analysis of my character, and the and talk to her, and tell her all the clever things 
circumstances which formed that character, I | I had read—and her mind grew under my culture. 
wonder no longer. Although born to an ap- But—I lost her—she married. 
parently easy lot, sorrow had been my heritage After this was over, I schooled myself to meet 
almost from my birth. An accident, the conse- | her again—and I was thankful I had done so, for 
quence of extreme carelessness in an attendant, I saw she sorely needed a friend. She wes un- 
had injured me so severely that for many years my | happy, for her husband neglected her—and she 
life hung on a thread, After a long and lingering | turned to me for sympathy. Dumaresque en- 
illness I recovered, but the injury tothe spine was | couraged the feeling, for he could not feel jealous 


irreparable, and I rose from my bed of suffering | of me. 





deformed. I exaggerated my deformity to myself, Thus five years passed—and Melanie and her 
and was too sensitive on this point. The solitude of | eh''! beri ue inseparably intertwined round my 
the old country house where I spent my boyhood | heart. Sle wade me her friend; she spoke to me 


and early manhood, encouraged a morbid feeling, | on all subjects, save one—she never couplained of 
which made me look on myself as an alien from | all she suffered. 
my kind. I used to walk along the corridor, and But, darkness fell on us all—she died. In her 
satch the reflection of my own ungainly form, and | last moments, I was her friend still; her husband 
contrast it with that of others, and then wish I | stood beside her, but her little child was left to 
could exchange identity with one of our own | my guidance. In that solemn hour of death, she 
servants, even so that I could be as other men. appreciated the wretched cripple, whom men pitied, 
While my mother lived I had a companion and | and women shrunk from, and I was raised to my 
friend. She devoted herself entirely to me. Left a | proper standard as a man. 








widow soon after her marriage, she had no thought I was not young when this happened; my boy- 
or care save myself. But she died, and then my | hood and youth had gone in suffering, and more 
solitude became unbearable. than thirty years had passed over my head when 


I was advised to enter into society, marry, form | first I met Melanie. An alien from my own kind, 
ties like other men. The idea seemed monstrous | separated from the rest of men by my dissimilarity 
tome. Who would wed the stunted hunchback ? | —keenly sensitive to this—is it any longer a won- 
What human being look on me with toleration even? | der that a little helpless child, as being the only 
I still clung to my solitary life; but it pressed | link connecting me with humanity, became the 
sorely on me, and at last I ventured into the world. | leading thought of my existence ? 

My misery was increased tenfold. I saw, or | For days I expected to hear some news of them. 
fancied I saw, bright faces, which I loved to look | I called again at their house ; but it was shut, and 
on, smile on others, but shrink from me. I heard | a large “ A Louer” told me I should hear no more 
words of pity and commiseration applied to myself. | there. I thonght there would be no very great 
Did I meet any who scemed to tolerate me, I | degree-of impropriety, in seeking to find out their 
fancied they sought me for my gold; nor was I at | address from Lord Hubert, and went to his hotel 
all times mistaken in this. I was turning in | for that purpose; but he had been obliged to leave 
in sorrow from the world when I met Melanie | for Paris, his return was expected every 
Duval (as she was then named), the most beautiful | day. I waited still. Three weeks—a month 
of all those young blooming flowers ; and, unlike all | passed; and I had almost given him up, when, as 
others, she neither shrauk from me, nor sought me | [ was wandering along the high road, a carriage 
for my wealth. She treated me as she treated others, | passed me, with the very person I wished to see. 
talked to me hour by hour, walked with me, even | He stopped, and desiring his coachman to drive 
sought me in preference to others—and the aspect | on, remarked that he would be my companion. 
of the world had changed. No longer alone, no | “I amcramped with sitting so long, and shall 
longer sad, each returning morning I knew heralded | be glad of a little exercise,” he said. “Is there 
a day spent with her. I never asked myself how any news in Avranches ?” 

all this would end, never even whispered to myself |  “ The Dumaresques have left,” I replied ; “ but 
that she might love me, but fancied I could be | of course you are aware of the fact ?” 

happy without hoping for any closer tie than that | “Yes ; I heard it while I was in Paris.” 

of friendship. But this fatal veil was torn from “Can you give me their address ?” 

my eyes. I saw others admire her, and she was, He hesitated. 

sought in marriage. , “You may trust me,” I remarked. “I will 
r2 
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4 LIFe’S RLOTTED PAGES. 


keep their secret, should secrecy be needful. I am | idiot. It seemed too horrible for even my world- 
an old friend, remember, and take great interest in | sullied notions to contemplate, and so I told her, 


Melanie. 


mother, and I ever shal consider that trust as a | She wavered. 
So, if you know where they | cision; her father did the same. She came to me, 


sacred obligation. 
are, pray make me a sharer in your confidence.” 

“T believe they are either at Baden Baden or 
Spa; I cannot tell which. Captain Dumaresque 
is not very partial to me, and has not honoured 
me with his confidence.” 

He spoke angrily, and I saw that he was igno- 
rant of their abode; but he seemed to wish to 
change this conversation. He talked of the Jand- 
scape, the country, financial concerns, anything, in 
fact; but it was easy to see that his thoughts 
were dwelling on something else. At last a pause 
took place ; we both walked on silently for some 
time ; and then he said, suddenly, “ Her father 
fancies I stand in the way of his and her interests ; 
therefore his dislike of me. I know not whether 
he be right or not. For her sake I hope not.” 

His words proved the complete absorption of 
his mind by one thought. His sentence, although 
disconnected to my ear, was but a continuation of 
that thought with him. He was deeply agitated, 
and I felt for him; and that feeling seemed to 
establish a kind of confidence between us. 

“What do you mean?” I said. ‘ How can 
you advance or retard her interests. Tell me, and 
Jet me know how she is circumstaneed. Her path 
is fraught with dangers, from which I would 
shield her. Her life is neither safe nor creditable. 
Young and attractive—with a mind reflecting 
nought but the vices and follies of the world, 
without any ruling principle to make her shun 
them; surrounded by men of loose character ; 
motherless, friendless;—what mav, what in all 
probability will be the fate of Melanie ?”’ 

“ What if I tell you her fate is already fixed; 
(he did not look at me as he spoke)—that her 
path in life is already marked out for her? Yet 
I should only speak the truth, or that which I 
believe will be the truth ere long. But you shall 
know all; and then form your estimate of Meianie 
Dumaresque. The week before they left, that old 
broken-down roué, Boyd, proposed formally to 
her. She may have shrank from such an union ; 
but she did not drive him from her as she should 
have done. She thought of his gold, and let her 
hand linger in his grasp. She remembered the 
jewels, dress, equipages it could buy ; and when 
he pressed his lips on that hand she smiled. I 
saw, or I would not have believed all this. I 
heard the terms of her sale from her father—a set- 
tlement of three thousand a year, with five thou- 
sand down on the day of her marriage. The 
latter sum will pay her father’s debts of honour, 
perhaps, should he have any—a very probable cir- 
cumstance, under the present aspect of affairs.” 

“Is it finally arranged?” I trembled for his 
answer. 

“No. But hear me to the end. Ic uld not 
bear to think of ber as the bride of that hoary 


| 


| 


| Sholto. 





I received her as a trust from a dying | She was very much agitated as she listened to me. 


Sir Sholto pressed her for her de- 


and I advised her to pause; she acted in com- 
pliance with my wish. Then broke the storm 
which I had seen gathering. Damaresque boldly 
accusing her of yielding to my influence ; told her 
se would rue the day when she discarded Sir 
He told her that, which she had in part 
suspected, that he was a ruined man; he showed 
her that she would have to choose between beggary 
and Sir Sholto; and then, when he thus had let 
her know the trath, he accused her of a partiality 
for myself, and set that motive before her as the 
cause of her irresolution. As the best mode of 
treating this calamity, as he called it, he removed 
her hastily from Avranches, and from the evil in- 
fluence he was pleased to say I exercised over her.” 

“ And what of her since ?” 

“Nothing. I have told you that I am as yet 
ignorant of her abode; butI will find it out before 
long.” He spoke impetuously ; and | thought that I 
read deep feeling in his words and on his brow. 

I contrasted him with Sir Sholto. I remembered 
her conduct when first I had seen her with him; 
his words when the horse fell with her. I recol- 
lected all, and then my mind beheld her in the 
present—the promised bride of an antiquated 
bridegroom—her heart clinging to another. In my 
blind folly I argued that it would be no sin to help 
her to a worthier fate. Lord Hubert evidently 
took great interest in her; hisinterest, I thought, 
could only spring from affection. I will speak to 
him of Melanie; tell him that I believe she 
loves him; give him my ground for thinking 
so; and then jieave him to draw the one natural 
inference. 

Mine was a fool's meddling then; that I acted 
for the best is my only consolation now. 

As I walked on, I led him back in memory to 
the day when first I had met him, and related how 
Melanie had watched and looked for him ; and how, 
when he approached, her listless air vanished. 
He listened quietly, but he marked well all [ said. 
I continued. I pictured her pitiable fate with 
Sir Sholto; and then I painted it as he might 
make it. “ Ask her boldly of her father,” I said. 
‘She loves you ; ask her for your wife.” 

He started, and looked wildly at me. 

“Take her fate into your own hands,’’ J con- 
tinued. ‘ Mould it as it can be moulded; for sbe 
is but a child still, and her character is not a time- 
hardened statue ; and trust her woman’s heart to 


| repay you.” 


He pressed his hand ov his brow. “ Peace! 
come thou to me,” he said, as if speaking to him- 
self. “ Pesce! the guerdon of the simple rustic, 
making his life of toil a heaven, compared with our 
day of ease and luxury. But you spoke of 


Melanie,” and he turned to me as if I had been 
“ You would have me marry her, and 
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you say she loves me. You are mistaken. If it 
were indeed so, could she listen to proposals of 

iage from a man old enough to be her grand- 
father, and for whom, therefore, she cannot have 
affection? I tell you, no. She may have some 
passing fancy for me; her fickle nature may have 
been pleased with me for a time, but there is no 
real affection. She may think to pique me by ac- 


cepting Sir Sholto, or she may simply think it 


safer to have two strings to her bow, that, if one 
break, she may use the other; but she does not 
love me as a wife should love her husband. 
Melanie Dumaresque belongs to a class who are 
endowed with a strange power of attraction. 
Victim after victim falls under their sway, while 
they remain unhurt, their shallow natures being 
incapable of receiving any deep impression. They 
carry their hearts in their hands, aud offer them to 
every man who may be disposed to pay the price 
of the temporary loan—perhaps nothing more than 
some slight tribute to outrageous vanity, or with 
the more mercenary, sundry substantial proofs of 
‘undying affection,’ in the shape of trinkets, a 
diamond bracelet, brooch, or some other bauble, 
gaudy and glittering like the wearer. Melanie 
will come to this; and think you that I would 
risk " He stopped, as though he had said too 
much. 

I saw that he spoke from pique; that he mis- 
judged her, under some irritating influence. I did 
not believe him, and I did not admire his words, 
and his attempt to villify that young and friend- 
less girl. I told him so. : 

We had reached my home. I pressed him to 
enter; he refused. ‘1 must be alone,” he said. 
“Your words have jarred strangely on a chord in 
my life; the discord must be over ere I speak on 
this subject again.’’ 

He left me, and I repaired to my rooms; and 

now a strange incident occurred to me—one of 
those startling events which make us wonder and 
question, and ask ourselves if such things can 
be, and then, answering, resolve our doubts into 
the unsatisfactory conclusion that our “ fancy 
must have deceived us, through the medium of an 
over-wrought brain.” 
_ The room I occupied was of great length, and 
divided into a sleeping and sitting room by a heavy 
crimson cloth curtain, which stretched entirely 
along the width of the apartment. It was so 
hung, that it might, when desired, be festooned 
back towards either wall, and thus, forming a 
graceful and classical drapery, combine ornament 
with utility. 

The evening was sultry, and wishing for as free 
4 ventilation as possible, I had undrawn the 
curtain. Two enormous windows gave light to 
either end of this room. In the part devoted to 
the drawing-room, a couch filled up the recess in 
Which the window was placed. On this conch I 
lay, sad in heart, weary in spirit, The setting 
sun was shining through the stained glass in the 





window at the opposite end of the room, and 
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casting red, and blue, and green reflections on the 
polished floor, the walls, and the sombre-looking 
curtain. I am thus minute, that my exact position 
and what follows may be clearly understood. [ 
lay there for some time, until the sun and all his 
gaudy reflections had disappeared, natil the in- 
distinct twilight which seems to day what 
maturity is to life, the sobering down of all bright 
liuts, the fore-shalow of the coming night, enve- 
loping all things in its “ sober livery”—had takea 
the place of glaring day. The darkness increased, 
but I could not break the spell of its enchantment. 
Twilight inclines to thought and reflection. We 
then seem veiled from the world — closeted 
with our own minds—with the scenes, the friends, 
the feelings of the past. There is repose in twi- 
light, and the wearied spirit of man thirsts for 
repose. Thus I lay then, dreaming, my eyes 
fixed ow the space which intervened between 
myself and the window at the other extremity of 
the room. Did a film obscure my vision? or had 
my truant senses played me false, and left mad 
fancy to riot in my crazy brain? There, mid way 
between the deep festoons of the curtain drapery, 
stood Melanie—not the lost child, but the mother 
—Melanie Dumaresque, as I had seen her sixteen 
years before. The same face, the same eyes, the 
very form; but now dwelling in a mere shadow— 
a vapour. There she stood; and, as for one 
moment she seemed to pause, her hand was raised 
as if in warning. ‘ Melanie!” and I sprang 
towards the place where I fancied I sawher; but 
she, or whatever that thing might be which I 
beheld, was gone! I remember no more. A 
strange confusion of ideas came over me; there 
seemed to be noise, and turmoil, and woe, and 
strife, and then oblivion. I was in fever. 

It was summer time when all this took place. 
Summer, winter, autumn passed, and came and 
passed again, how I cannot tell. I seemed to be 
in a dream—always with Melanie, the child 
Melanie I mean—walking with her, talking to her, 
telling her of the birds and flowers, bidding her 
look at the sunshine and see in it an emblem of 
herself. She was always the child Melanie then, 
and I was nothing but “ Deary.”” It was a happy 
dream, but it vanished ; and when I woke from it, 
the summer was again warming the sunny earth, 
but it brought no new flowers to scatter in my 
path. There were thorns, and poisonous plants, 
and noxious weeds, which its hot and scorching 
breezes nourished into life; but no pere, sweet 
flowers ; not one, but was withered, or dead, or 
had better ne'er have bloomed. A mind weak al- 
ways on some points had been prostrated. 


CHAPTER IV. 
Tuxez years had passed. The people round me, 
and those friends who had been summoned to my 
side, said that I had been very ill—some attack of 
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the brain, beginning with fever. I took very 
little interest in this; I cared to know nothing 
except the duration of that illness. 

‘* Has any one been to see me—any one out of 
my own family ?” 

“Yes; a gentleman had been constantly, at 
first almost every day, afterwards occasionally, 
then more seldom still. On his last visit he had 
left his card and address.”’ 


I looked at it; as I expected, it was Lord | 


Hubert’s. 

“ When did he call last ?” 

“ About twelve months since; and he then said 
he was going away, but would call again on his 
return.” . 

Thus time wore on. I progressed but slowly ; 
my medical man advised change of air, but I would 
not leave until Lord Hubert had returned. 

I felt that change was indeed absolutely 
necessary forme. I will wait a little while yet, 
I said, and then, if he should not come, I wili 
leave my address here, and once more commence 
my wandering life. And this I was, in the end, 
obliged to do. 

Thus I quitted Avrauches, not without a sigh. 
I wanted to be in the midst of active, bustling 
life; I could not bear a dull, quiet place; I 
wanted to see people and things—not to think of 
them. Soine talk a great deal of the pleasures of 
imagination, and the luxury of thought. It depends 
on the character of the pictures imagination 
creates, and the nature of the subjects which 
thought dwells on, whether these be pleasures 
or not. 

I went to Calais, crossed to Dover, and then on 
to the place where active life to the full may be 
found—to London. At first the evidence every- 
where of real, earnest, unimaginative existence had 
the desired effect, and I forgot, or partially forgot, 
my dreams. ‘The dangerous ideal was fading 
before the safer real ; or rather, the physical tem- 
perament was becoming stronger, and therefore 
exerting its strange, unseen, but salutary influence 
over the mental. Still, I had not forgotten 
Melanie; she was seldom absent from my mind, 
but I regarded her in a more rational light. I had 
not the slightest clue to her residence. Sometimes 
I fancied I saw her, and then all the old feelings 
would revive; but [ was always mistaken in my 
fancy. In the parks, day after day, I looked into 
every carriage, and at each fair pedestrian, for her 
bright face; but it was never to be seen. I 
became sick at heart with this weary wandering 
and gazing. 
sauntering along, a travelling carriage passed me 
in the street. ‘There she was at last, her father 
seated next her—no one else. From the almost 
momentary glance I had of her, I fancied that she 
was very much changed—that she looked pale, 
and ill, and worn. I was close to a railway 
station when she prssed me. I saw her get out 
and walk hurriedly into the station. I hoped to 
catch ber before she could enter the carriage, but 
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en 








I was still at some distance, and only reached the 
platform in time to see the train panting and 


| puffing away, and, with its increasing speed, 


mock my strained gaze. 

And thus I had lost her again; but she had left 
her carriage at the door of the station. It might 
be there still, and, if so, the coachman would be 
able to tell me her destination. I retraced my 
steps, this time not to méet. with disappointment. 
The man was standing, and talking to some of the 
loiterers about the door. 

“ Are you in the service of Captain Dumaresque?” 
I asked. 

The coachman looked very much as if he would 
have liked to ask me by what authority [ pro. 
pounded the question; but whether this were his 
wish or not, he thought it best to give a straight: 
forward answer. 

“T an, sir.” 

“ And your master and his daughter have left 
by the last train? Can you give me their address ?” 
and I stimulated his recolections with a metallic 
application. 

The man fumbled in his pockets, producing 
from thence some half-a-dozen letters, directed, 
ready for the post. “I have it somewhere,”’ he 
said, and as he spoke he changed the letters to the 
other hand, fumbling again in another mysterious 
cavity of his great coat, but with no better success. 
It was not to be found anywhere. “Stop !’’ and 
the man’s face brightened with an idea which oc- 
curred to him. 

“This letter, sir, will do almost as well. LL rd 
Hubert is sure to know where my young mistress 
is.’ Lord Hubert suretoknow! I argued much 
from the words—much that made me glad. She 
was not married then; her purchase had not as 
yet been concluded—the golden chain was not as 
yet round the slave’s neck. Perhaps it might 
never be; for, no doubt, Lord Hubert had taken 
my advice, therefore, he “was sure to know.” 
How easily we build up castles in the air, and 
how easily they are cast down again. A founda 
tion scarcely visible _is enough for the erection of 
an intricate structure, but a breath blows it away. 
Shadows !—shadows! from the cradle to the grave 
—shadowy hopes luring us on, and then, when our 
hearts are buoyant, and our spirits glad, vanishing 
in sportive mockery of our easy credence. 


Shadowy fears, chilling the warm blood in its 


rapid course; paling the cheek, and dropping 


terror in the eye; and when the racked mind 


prays for deliverance from itself, melting into 
At last, one day, as I was listlessly | 


empty air, and leaving no evidence of their exis- 
tence, save the greatest fear of all, the fear that 
tottering intellect but gave them birth. So is it 
through the world. Go to the statesman, general; 
in the senate, on the battlefield. Bid either show 
you the bauble for which he plays; bid him let 


you touch, and feel, and handle it, and sce the 


real intrinsic worth of that for which he sacrifices 
every earthly good. Each will laugh you to scors, 
and tell you he woos Fame, Honour, Renown! 
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And what are these but shadows? And woman’s! 
3 more shadowy life even than man’s; her joy— 
apassing dream — her waking only disappoint- 
ment ! 

I took the letter the coachman held out ; it was 
addressed to Lord Hubert’s town house. Not 
being far off, I went there at once. He was en~- 

d, I was told, but would not keep me waiting 
Jong. Nor did he; in a few moments he entered, 
and advancing in his old impetuous manner, held 
out his hand. 

“ Dawnford, I am right glad to see you. I was 
just making arrangements to run over to France, 
and find out how you were, and if we could 
manage to get you over here. You've had a ter- 
rible attack, but you got into capital hands. 
Colinet is the nonpareil of all doctors, aud Ren- 
shawe the very prince of valets ; to say nothing 
of Madame Duval and the tidy little Louise’— 
the latter-named adjuncts to our establishment being 
my landlady and her demure-looking daugliter. 

“You are looking thin, and ill, though; we 
must see if London can do anything for you ; how 
long have you been here ?” 

“ About three months.” 

“ And how long do you remain ?” 

“T am on the eve of departure.” 

“And where is your next destination ?” 

“T came here for you to decide that very ques- 
tion.” And I told him the object of my visit. I 
related how I had discovered his address, and I then 
asked him to tell me where I could find Melanie 
and her father. ‘They have gone northwards,” 
he replied, “and in a few days will be in Beau- 
maris. I join them there.” ‘“ Then her father’s 
antipathy to you has worn away.” 

He smiled as he answered me, “It has not 
worn away, but succumbed to a stronger feeling, 
as you will perceive when you see us togetlier.” 

“And Melanie ? Is she married ?” 

He put out his hand to take a letter which his 
servant entering handed to him; and as he did 
80, I noticed his agitation. 

“No; she is not married, but she has at last 
finally accepted Sir Sholto, and is always with 
him.” He broke the seal of the letter, and tore it 
open impetuously, as though some angry feeling 
tortured him, and he would fain have visited it on 
the first thing which came in his way. 

“Ts she a willing actor in this scheme ?” 

“T don’t know; I can’t understand her. Let 
her marry”—and he rose from his seat, and paced 
impatiently about the room. 

“Let her marry; she will bave her grandeur 
to fall back upon; all her worthless heart can 
value.” I grieved to hear him speak thus of her. 
I saw that from some cause or other he was piqued 
with her. Can she have rejected him, I thought, 


lured by the wealth of the antiquated Sir Sholto ? 
Alas! I could hold it as possible. I lingered 
for some time; and when I left him, it was with 
promise that I would return within a few 
and remain with him until we left town for | 
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Beaumaris together. In a little less than a week 
we were on our road to that place. | 

I preferred going first te Liverpool, thence by 
steam to Beaumaris. The summer had passed 
away while I lingered in London, and the autumn 
winds blews coldly now. The mouth of the Mer- 
sey was a sheet of foam, for the gale of only a 
few days before had scarcely subsided, and evi- 
dences of its violence met us as we went on, 

First we saw a boat, its keel upwards, drifting 
unheeded with the merciless tide. Then a mast 
appearing above the water—a sign post to the 
broken hull beneath—like the memory of a sunken 
hope, indicating but the destruction of that hope. 
And now we were fairly out to sea. The angry 
waves lashed the sides of the packet, and the foam 
flew over the deck. 

“ You had better go down, Sir; we shall have 
it squally outside.” I declined acting in accord- 
ance with the advice ; but Lord Hubert went into 
the cabin, wisely preferring a dry coat and com- 
mon sense, to the drenched deck and .neditation, 
I wished I had been of the same mood, but that 
wild ocean scene had a charm for me I could not 
forego. The sea-gulls eddied in the stormy blast, 
which seemed to sport with them in its wild mirth, 
and drive them here and there. And then there 
would be a lull, as though the wind were hiding 
’mid the leaden clouds, till the sea-gull would soar 
aloft again in fancied safety; then would the rude 
wind break forth from its concealment on to the 
fluttering child of air, and drive the poor thing 
once more mercilessly before it. The only passen- 
gers besides myself and Lord Hubert were some 
dozen pilots, on their way to Carnarvon—rude, 
rough men, taking comfort in their cups, as before 
long their uproarious mirth told me. We had 
wind and tide against us, and could make no 
way. For hours we scarcely advanced. I did not 
care. [ was so occupied with thoughts of the 
past that I forgot the preseut, and as to the 
future, I rather dreaded it than otherwise. I did 
not know how Melanie would meet me, I did 
not know what she would be like. I had an 
indistinct notion that I should find her changed 
for the worse. Three years had passed since I 
had seen her—years spent under the vitiating 
influence of an unhallowed life. I sighed heavily 
as I thought of her, and, turning, found Lord 
Hubert beside me. 

“T am afraid we shall not get in to-night,” he 
said, “‘ the wind is dead against us, and increasing 
every moment, and the waters of the Irish Sea 
appear to be rolling down in tremendous strength 
for the express purpose of keeping us back.” 

I am superstitious about the weather, and 
through life have observed that adverse winds 
and beating rain, betoken the adverse fate and 
drifting showers of life. When entering on any 
work of interest I notice the aspect of the sky. 
Do clouds float er my head, ee ae 
on me, I argue ill for my enterprise; but let the 
sun shine, and the blue sky look cléar and 
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bright, and I deem aii will be well, and go on my 
way with a willing heart. And thus the stormy 
sea and storm-fraught air, to me now, seemed like 
a gloomy warning. Yet, what ill could I bear to 
her? Then a light shot through my brain for 
one instant, and it was gone; but in that flash I 
seemed to see the face of my companion, Lord 
Hubert, while a hissing whisper appeared to 
mutter the word “beware.” I turned. He was 
talking to one of the pilots. He came to me,— 

“ Dawnford,” he said, “‘ you must indeed come 
down stairs; see how the lightning plays—it is 
not safe for you to be here.”’ 

There was a frightful shriek; the wind seemed 
mad, the vessel creaked and groaned. A mon- 
strous wave was before us; on it came like a coil- 
ing, crested serpent. Powerless we were to avoid 
it—impotent before the strength of that which 
was but the puny instrument of Omnipotence. 
The sea broke like a waterspout over us; fora 
moment all hands were breathless, and it seemed 
doubtful whether the packet could recover— 
shaken to the very heart—trembling like a 
frightened deez, she made one bound, one dying 
effort to escape her fate. Then there arose mur- 
mured words of thankfulness, from those who 
until then, had forgotten that thankfulness is due 
for every : ent of existence—for Death had 
drifted off . that deadly wave, and J.ife had 
triumphed in the frantic bound of that desperate 
vessel, 

There was a cessation in the storm; it seemed 
to have finished its tussel with us, and gone else- 
where to find an easier victim. 

I stood by the side of the vessel alone, for my 
companion had again left me. I looked into the 
deep green waters, made black by the floating 
masses of sea-weed,—and I felt an almost irresis- 
tible impulse to have done with life and its 
turmoil. It was one of those moments which all 
who note their mental state must mark, when 
God’s sustaining power seems, for the instant, 
partially withheld; when we have no care for what 
is around, within, before us; wheu life looks a 
weary hope, extinction its fulfilment. But the 
trial, the temptation, the dull agony of the moment 
was over, and with the reaction came the feeling, 
that the love of life is one of the richest blessings 
of that life. In half-an-hour we were in the 
Menai Straits. 

“Shall we make the pier, captain,” I asked. 

“TI hope so, sir; if not, we must go on to 
Bangor. You can get acar back to Beaumaris, 
but I hope that may not be necessary; I think we 
can run up to the pier.’ And he was correct in 
his anticipation. There was some difficulty in it, 
but at length the packet was brought alongside the 
landing. Bleak, and cold, and slippery it was as 
we walked along. The sea had deluged the pier, 
and we could scarcely preserve our footing on it. 
Yet, despite our uncomfortable walk, I enjoyed it. 
The grand mountain chain, with its craggy peaks, 
towering one above another, extended all down 
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the coast of that tempestuous current, and the 
mountaius in their stern magnificence seeming to 
look down in scorn on man and _ his castles and 
habitations—which regarded by him as lordly 
edifices, appeared beside them, but miserable dots 
of insignificance, placed there bat to mark the 
contrast between the works of the Eternal, and the 
vaunted structures of his creatures. 

I turned, and bidding Lord Hubert proceed 
without me, surveyed the scene. A storm was 
drifting amidst the mountains. ‘The misty lines of 
rain were moving on in one undeviating course, 
Suddenly a ray of forked lightning shot from hill 
to hill in its angular race, and the cloud-like 
storm glided on still. I could see it vanishing 
like vapour in the distance—I watched it until it 
disappeared between two of the great giants of the 
landscape, and then turned and followed my guide 
to the town. Bat I could not forget that moun- 
tain storm, a speck on the face of nature; and yet, 
had man met it in its onward course, how would 
he have shrunk in terror from its violence. And 
again the feeling came home to me of man’s weak- 
ness. 

I found Lord Hubert in the hotel, walking 
restlessly up and down, with folded arms and 
drooping head. 

We despatched the waiters and the dinner as 
speedily as we could, and then sat down beside 
the fire. ‘ Dawnford,” he said, hastily, ‘* what 
say you to a walk (the rain was pouring down in 
torrents.) Shall we go and see Mela—Miss—I 
mean Captain Dumaresque.” I urged the hour; 
it was after ten o'clock. He overruled the plea 
“ Men drop in at all hours of the night there,” he 
said. ‘Any time from eight in the evening to 
four in the morning.” I added that it might be 
better to venture a morning call first, particularly 
in my own case, as I had not parted on the best 
possible terms with Melanie. But this argument 
was set aside. 

“She wont remember anything of it,” he said. 
“Come; it is horrible to know that she is so neat 
and not be with her.’”’ The words had escaped 
him involuntarily. I was staitled. There was 
something in his conduct to her I could not 
understand. 

He urged me again with feverish restlessness. 
I thought for one moment, and then decided on 
accompanying him. ‘Does she live far from 
here?” I asked, as we stepped into the street 
“No; not five minutes’ walk. See, that is the 
house, as usual, blazing with light.” 

“ They are not alone, then ?” 

Lord Hubert laughed bitterly. ‘“ Alone!” he 
said; “alone!’’ she jis never alone—always ia 
a vicious crowd of drunkards, gamblers, and the 
like; but we will walk more quickly, the night 
is cold.” 

We were racing, it seemed to me; but the pace 
was not quick enough for him. 

We reached the house. The same old footmas 


| opened the door. He smiled at Lord Hubert, and 
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begged him to walk in, but looked doubtfully 


” 


“ Sir Rapert Dawnford, Morris ; you remember 
him ; your master will be glad to see him.” 

The man hesitated no longer. Lord Hubert’s 
word seemed law in that house. 

It was a strange old place—large, and gloomy, 
aud spectral. A wide stone passage, broad 
enough to serve for a modern dining-room, ad- 
mitted the visitor to the two lower sitting rooms. 
A large oaken staircase led from this to the 
drawing-room. To that we proceeded, and as we 
entered it, a scene met my eye at which my heart 
shrank. 

The room was very spacious in extent, but the 
restricted height proved that it had been built for 
many and many a long year. Such was indeed 
the case. More than a century had elapsed since 
the erection of Ty Maur—for so the house was 
called. At the upper end of this room was one 
huge window, glazed with an infinite number of 
smail panes of glass, and immediately in front of 
this window a sort of raised stage, where we could 
well imagine a canopy and chair of state in former 
years to have been placed. Nowa table filled the 
space, covered with glasses, bottles, decanters. At 
another table, in the middle of the room, sat 
Damaresque, the cards in his hands, for he was in 
the act of dealing. Seven or eight men were 
engaged in the game, the madness of the gambler 
dwelling in their hearts and glaring in their eyes 
—for the stakes ran high, and one at least among 
them was tottering between wealth and beggary. 
Fortune had weighed him iu her scales, and he had 
kicked the beam; and now he sought, by a 
desperate effort, to cheat the blinded goddess, and 
with outstretched arms clutch the heavy gold which 
could load his scale and bring it to the earth 
again. The game they played was one than which 
none are more enticing nor more dangerous; for 
“ Laasquenet’’ lures its victims easily. 

But there was an object on which my eyes were 
fixed, which made me forget all others. Standing 
behind her father’s chair, watching the play with 
the same wild eagerness as himself, was Melanie 
—her lips apart, her breath suspended in her 
eagerness, 

The stakes had been enormous at first ; doubling 
had brought them to a frightful amount. Thou- 
sands hung on the next deal. The luck was 
against Dumaresque—he lost. I watched the face 
of Melanie. The under lip was pressed tightly 
with the teeth, but beyond this there was no sign 
of emotion. I was going to advance to her, but 


Lord Hubert’s grasp was on my arm, detaining 
me. We were at the further end of the room, 
which was but dimly lighted; therefore she did 
not see us; but had we been close to her I believe 
she would have been perfectly insensible to our 
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presence. At a look from her father, I saw her 
move to the window, take up a bottle, and placeit 
on the table, then glasses. Dumaresque filled his, 
the others did the same. I noticed that his re- 
mained full, while theirs were emptied—all, save 
the glass of one, which was never even filled. 

“Mr. Gandrey, you take nothing. Melanie, 
play your part of hostess properly.” 

She went round to where the young man was 
sitting; she laid her small hand upon his as he 
tried to remove his glass, and then she held 
it playfully to his lips; he drank. She—the 
fair temptress—was leading him to his destrue- 
tion. I saw it well. From my heart I despised 
her, and I could almost have henceforward fore- 
sworn Melanie Dumaresque—the dear, motherless 
child I had once loved so deeply and so well. 

I could bear this state of things no longer. 
Determined to stop her, if only for once, in her 
guilt, I walked up to her, and pronounced her 
name. She coloured slightly, but in a moment 
had recovered her self-possession. 

“Tt is long, Sir Rupert, since we have seen you ; 
how did you find us out ?” 

She had not seen Lord Hubert. 
aside ; he was standing behind me. 

In a moment she changed; at first she sprang 
forward—then, as she noticed his stern, fixed look, 
she recoiled. I thought she was fainting, her face 
became so deadly pale, and she held by the back 
of a chair for her support. 

“Let me give you a glass of wine?” and [ 
poured out one for her. 

“ No, Sir Rupert; I shall be better soon; [am 
accustomed to these attacks. My health is shaken, 
and the sight of two old friends unnerved me. 
Father,” and she staggered rather than walked to 
where her father sat, “here are Sir Rupert and 
Lord de Burgh.” 

I believe Dumaresque said something civil to 
me, and I believe [ replied; bat I cannot tell—I 
was watching Melanie. I saw her go to the side- 
table and drink off two or three glasses of wine 
rapidly. Lord Hubert watched her, too—watehed 
her with a frowning brow and a scowling eye. 

“ Will you take a hand, De Burgh ?”’ 

Not to-night; we are going home. F merely 
called to see if you were well. Good night. 
He took no notice of Melanie, but she was at the 
door before us. I wished her good bye, and 
passed on. Lord Hubert seemed to linger. She 
came close to him; she took his hand. He 
dragged it from her. She followed him still; 
she uttered his name. He turned hia face to her; 
and as he did so, a look dwelt on it which I hope 
never on human face to see again. From that 
day to this I have never forgotten it, and I never 
can forget it until that and all things, and even 
forgetfulness itself, shall be destroyed. 


I moved 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 
COCHIN, 


Havinc much leisure time on hand pending the 
requisite repairs of the good barque Victoria, of 
which I, the present writer, to command, was 


second officer, with a gold lace cap (which I had | 


no right to don), and anchor buttons (which were 
almost tantamount to high treason in the eyes of 
lawful middies), as a natural result, combining my 
youth and idle time together, it was not long 
before I was desperately in love with two Cochin 
belles—two sisters—who certainly were as pretty 
a pair of brunettes as ever I cast eyes on, before 
or after. The same indecision that marked my 
choice of a profession here indicated itself in my 
choice of a lady love. Fanny was all life and 
activity, full of spirits, and not a little prone to 
mischief. Anne was more sedate, more amiable, 
more circumspect in all respects. I could have 
been happy with either, and both, I believe, would 
have been happy with me! Such things, however, 
could not be, although there is no saying how this 
little love episode might have terminated, had not 
my cousin, traitor that I thought him at the time, 
communicated with my guardian B., who was then 
circuit judge at Tellicherry, and the result was a 
fierce letter from the magistrate at Cochin, re- 
quiring my immediate attendauce at court. Wholly 
unprepared for what was about to occur (I had 
dined at the same table with the wretch only the 
previous evening, and we had been as thick as 
chums), I immediately obeyed the summons, when, 
with unruffled countenance, he asked me what my 
business was at Cochin? Quite taken off my guard, 
I fear I was rather insolent. However, be this as 
it may, I was clearly given to understand that I 
had best qnit the place during the interval in 
which the necessary repairs of the vessel were 
being accomplished; and I was considerately in- 
formed that there was a boat awaiting to convey 
me over to Alway, in the district of His Highness 
the Rajah of Travancore, to which I should be 
escorted direct from the court house by a posse of 

eons. If I had been a felon I could not have 
fen worse treated; and what aggravated matters 
was, that the owner of the Victoria (my future 
excellent aud honoured friend, but whom I then 
regarded in the light of a scoundrel), together 
with my cousin, and one or two more were present 
in the court house, cachinating in one corner at 
the success of what was evidently a conspiracy 
against my happiness. There was another cogent 
necessity for my quitting Cochin, and bidding my 
dear dulcenas a long, a last farewell. I had kept 
a pet monkey, which was usually chained to the 
windowsill in my bedroom window, and which 
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afforded me an endless fund of amusement. | 
believe my neighbours were not so partial to it as 
myself; indeed, I am pretty sure that the severe 
Miss V.’s—Dutch old maiden ladies, full of 
desperate and forlorn hope of some day or other 
catching such a thing as a husband amongst them 
all—had a decided aversion to poor Jacko, because 
_ when he got loose, which he usually contrived to 
| do about five times a week, he invariably scam- 
| pered over the tiles and into the V.’s house, causing 
thereby considerable alarm, and not a little damage, 
There was a strong innate sympathy manifested by 
my monkey for the old maids. I told them so at the 
time, especially for the eldest sister ; and if ever 
human being, gifted with language and seuse, re- 
sembled a monkey in figure and face, that eldest 
Miss V. was the person. 

I am rather afraid that my monkey did not lead 
avery happy or serene life. H., who commanded 
the detachment of the 9th, one or two youngsters 
and myself, were always plotting or contriving 
something to keep poor Jacko lively. Bind him 
hand and foot—a feat accomplished only after a 
desperate struggle—we never could manage to 
get a single cracker, whole bunches of which were 
attached to his tail, to explode. No sooner wasa 
wick ignited, than either with his mouth, or by 
rolling over it, Jacko would extinguish the match, 
and spoil our fun. There were two remarkable 
traits about this monkey, which assimilated him 
more than anything to a hideous caricature ou 
humanity. This was his fear of snakes or unn& 
tural appearances—i. ¢., ghosts. Every night, 80 
sure as I went to bed, poor Jacko received a 
tremulous shock to his nerves. He slept like all 
monkeys, with his face buried in his paws (s 
practice which the natives attribute to the ex 
treme cunning of the monkey tribe; for, say they, 
monkeys can speak, but they wont do so, for feat 
of getting hard task masters in man, and, there 
fore, they cover their mouths whilst sleeping, lest 
by accident they should let slip a word). Cover- 
ing myself with a sheet, I would silently approach 
till within a foot of the monkey, and then give 
utterance to a horrid shriek. Up would lea 
Jacko, and if monkey turned pale and trembled 
from head to foot, Jacko did. His very teeth 
chattered, and he moaned piteously, until, throw- 
ing off the sheet, he recognised me, and then bis 
joy was fully equivalent‘to his fear. 











To return to the ‘arbitrary decision of the 
court. There was an evident collision betwees 
my friends and the magistrate. A complaint wi 
laid against my monkey, by the ugliest Miss V. 
to the effect that Jacko, taking French leave, bad 
undone his chain, seized an open penknife tha 
chanced to be lying on my desk, and with the 
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weapon firmly ‘clenched between his teéth, had 
scampered over the tiles into the V.’s back veran- 
dah, and in the absence of all parties and better 
employment, had amused itself in leisurely sticking 
some forty or fifty poor little avidovats, which, 
flattering from side to side in the cage, Jacko had 


I singled out and cruelly penknifed. There was 
= ample evidence of the offence; there was Jacko in 
7 court, all besmeared with blood—there were the 
: dead birds on the floor, and {there was the mur 
1er 


’ derous weapen, which I was obliged to confess 


em belonged to me. Despite all my wrath, I could 
_—" not refrain from joining in the universal laugh this 
to case produced. Jacko was sent into exile with 
= wyself; and he paid dearly for his crime by 
ing losing his own life during our voyage down to 
ge Alway. 
by My cousin, as I have before said, owned a 
the coffee plantation there, and thither he accompanied 
be me, with his wife and family, and I discovered 
he from him that the whole proceedings had been a 
lest well schemed plot to save me from what would not 
have proved an cligible connexion. Of course I 
lead saw things in a very different light; but I never 
ded desponded, having too much Irish blood in my 
ters veins for anything of the kind. I had it out 
ving with myself, and after a violent outburst of pas- 
him sion, and punching the magistrates’ heads in ima- 
Tt 8 gination prospectively I subsided into a conteuted 
> to state of mind, and looked around me for food— 
vere not for the body, but for the mind. As we ex- 
asa pected that our stay at Alway would extend over 


by three weeks, we carried an ample stock of provision 


itch, with us, the more especially as it was then 
cable towards the middle of December, and our Christ- 
him mas dinner, to all intents and purposes, would be a 
e OD rustic one. The boat that carried us was a large, 
nna commodious country one, with a temporary wooden 
t, 80 hut erected in the centre, for the better accommo- 





dation of females and children. In it, besides the 
rowers, six in number, were my cousin, his wife, 
and three children, Ayah, Amah, and two native 
men servants, and myself. Iu it, also, were a 
couple of sheep, two turkeys, six geese, and whole 
battalions of ducks and fowls. In it, moreover, 
were sundry hampers with bottles, and hams, and 
cheeses, and pickles, besides heavy bags, contain. 
lag wheat, and many other domestic necessaries. 
Alway has no bazaar, and only one or two 
miserable villages, where one might pick up a 
half starved chicken or so. Moreover, summer 
was the usual season for visiting this favourite 
watering-place ; and though the weather was then 
exceedingly hot, we had no expectations of meeting 
any families there, with the sole exception of 
Mr. Caldecott, the astronomer to the Rajah of 
favaucore, who resided in a handsome observa- 
tory at the further extremity of the Alway planta- 


. 


tons, 


_ Seeured by a tight rope veer away from the 
stern of our boat was a beautiful model of a full 
rigged ship—the handiwork of my cousin the 
sailor, and nearly four feet in length. The sole 
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passenger on board of this frigate was Master 
Jacko, who, being unshackled, gave unlimited scope 
to his prying propensities, by diving into the hold, 
or climbing up to the mast head, as the ‘fancy 


seized him. It was not much over 11 p.m., when 
we started from Cochin, and for the first hour or 
so there was scarcely anything attractive in the 
scenery around. Indeed the Cochin river itself, 
just off the town and towards its junction with the 
Alway stream, is exceedingly wide and well dotted 
over with fishing boats, and other small craft 
riding here for security or convenience. It took 
us fully an hour to cross this, unassisted by any 
breeze and depending solely upon the strong arms 
of our Cochinese boatmen. Then, however, though 
at first all around presented nothing but a dreary 
waste of discoloured water, with thick mangrove 
bushes lining the banks, and skirted by extensive 
and unwholesome marshes, the tide favoured us— 
the sea breeze caught our expansive sail, and we 
glided rapidly aud smoothly towards our destination, 
What a splendid panorama then opened out around 
us! What prolific richness of soil and vegetation ! 
Of a truth His Highness the Rajah, though his do- 
minion be limited, has no cause to grumble, for the 
finest soil, plentiful rivers, a good climate, un- 
rivalled scenery, are all combined within the limits 
of his territories. Who that has seen the Rajah’s 
capital can deny this ? As we progressed, the river 
shoaled rapidly on either side, and the banks pre- 
sented the most charming and varied aspects. Now, 
sloping down to the water’s edge, came a grassy 
slope, set with bright gems of twenty brilliant hues, 
—wild grass flowers, that flourished, in rank luxu- 
riance ; behind these were stately cocoanuts and 
palm trees—the wide spreading banian, the ele- 
gant tamarind, the mango, the beetle tree,—in 
short, every variety of tree and shrub, so plenti- 
ful and varied in beauty and growth. Then again, 
clustering heavily over precepitous banks, were im- 
penetrable oleander bushes, blooming with red and 
white, double and single blossoms. The next 
curve would bring us upon an extensive level sur- 
face, where the voice of the peasant mingled 
merrily with the song of the lark, as the one 
followed his plough in the sweat of his brow, and 
the other, quivering high in the air, chanted a soug 
of thanks for the beauties and bounties of an ever- 
mindful providence. About midway we came sud- 
denly upon a very extensive lake, which was 
certainly more than two miles in width, and the 
length of which we had no opportunity of guessing. 
Here a perfect cloud of wild ducks, and other 
water fowls, rose at our approach, and sweeping in 
circles round our boat, afforded C. and myself 
capital sport, as we toppled them over into the 
water, and then sent a faithful water spaniel to 
fetch the victims. The only oue that did not 
seem to relish the sport was Master Jacko, who, at 
every report of our fire arms, climbed up aloft, and 
hid himself behind the mast as best he could. 

He was egy A position when we were 
overtaken by a sudden disaster, that had well-nigh 
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proved fatal to ourselves, and which terminated his 
career. I presume the excitement of the sport 
had fully occupied the minds of all, for we certainly 
never noticed any indications of the furious squall 
that suddenly overtook us, and threw the boat 
nearly on her beam-ends. At the time the squall 
struck the boat all sail was set—this also was the 
case with the model frigate, and both being before 
the wind, the latter so far outsailed the other as 
to keep to windward of us. I presume, when our 
boat was blown round, the towline tightened, and 
strained the little frigate so much that, in addition 
to the force of the wind and the weight of the 
monkey, the vessel went right over, and long be- 
fore we had perceived the disaster, or could render 
any assistance, Jacko had met with a sailor's grave. 

Towards evening we approached signs of habi- 
tation, and by sunset anchored in the centre of the 
Alway stream; the banks on either side being 
carved out in extensive coffee plantations, and 
interspersed with pretty little villas, the property 
of the planters. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
ALWAY AND TRAVANCORE, 


Tue bungalow we lodged in at Alway was on the 
right hand of the river, and boasted of a far richer 
soil than the opposite shore. If capital and 
energy were combined, very considerable profits 
might be derived from these coffee plantations ; 
but left as they are, during a greater portion of the 
year to the superintendence of indolent natives, the 
plants are sadly neglected, and the produce very 
much diminished. Notwithstanding all these draw- 
backs, many and many a family in Cochin subsists 
almost exclusively upon their coffee crops’; and yet, 
with this certainty before them, prefer the idle 
in-door life of a Cochinite, which embraces eating, 
drinking, smoking, sleeping, fiddling, and dancing, 
to the healthy and remunerative occupation of a 
planter de facto. 

The coffee plant at Alway does not attain to 
more than two feet and a half in height; it is 
exceedingly bushy, and the leaves are of a deep 
laurel green, and contrast beautifully with the 
ripening coffee berries, which cluster together in 
every varying colour from pale yellow to a bright 
pink, when the berry is ripe to be gathered in. The 
fruit that encloses the berry bas a slight flavour of 
the coffee, but is, upon the whole, insipid, with a 
sickly, sweetish taste. 

The river about here varied considerably in 
depth, being in some places deep enough to float a 
first class frigate, whilst at others it is barely more 
than three feet. There were, moreover, very 
many under currents and whirlpools at various 
points, where the stream took a sudden turn, 
which rendered navigation dangerous for the 
smallest boat, unless guided by an experienced 
eye. Bathing was at all times rather perilous, 
owing to the astonishing difference that existed in 
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the temperature of the water within a few yards of 
either shore and the centre—a change that ofter 
produced cramps; and which, in addition to the 
other evils before recounted, rendered it expedient 
in hathers to be very cautious of wher 
and how far they ventured into the waters. There 
was, moreover, another and still more formidable 
drawback to indulging in our dipping propensities 
—this was the unpleasant vicinity of a family of 
what the boatmen called alligragers—known ig 
natural history as alliga’‘ ors. 

Despite all these obstacles, and the ominous 
warning of a corpulent old Dutch planter, residing 
on the opposite shore, who shook his head and his 
umbrella at us at least fifty times in an hour— 
who kept trotting down the stream towards the 
supposed spot where these alligators lived, and 
then trotting back to us again, with frantic assur- 
ances that they were coming direct for us, my 
cousin and myself, as the old song says, 

“ Uncased at our leisure, 


And dabbled at our pleasure, 
Leaving all the little,” ete., 


on the opposite shore. 
And more delightful bathing I never enjoyed 
The water ran as clear as crystal, the sun shone 
out bright over-lead, a gentle breeze besported it 
self sighing through the feathery leaves of the 
cocoanut tree, and, save the voice of our old pro 
phet of evil, or the casual cawing of a crow, the 
chirrup of a few pugnacious cock-sparrows, or the 
squealing of the brown squirrel, not a sound ora 
soul came to interrupt our sport. Then again, no 
potentate ever trod on softer carpets than we did 
The finest sand extended for nearly half a mile 
down the river; the water was just with the chil 
off, and we could increase the depth as we wished 
O-re or twice the old Dutchman’s alarm really 
as.uued such an air of serious dread that we 
scampered and puddled out of the water as fast # 
we could, to the infinite glee and delight of ow 
corpulent tormentor. Impunity, however, renden 
one bold, and very much surprised indeed would 
any stranger have been, could he suddenly have 
alighted at Alway, at any period during the day, 
from 10 a.m., to 3 p.m. If a botanist, his heart 
would have rejoiced, whilst viewing us from th 
distance, at the discovery of what must have looked 
like a new species of lotus. Daring the 
part of these hours all that could be seen of either 
of us was our straw hats, under the shadow @ 
which, and up to the chin in water, we excluded 
the fieree heat of the day, and besported gently a 
the refreshing element. Sometimes, seated on the 
sand, just where the water rippled pleasantly up ® 
ones’ chin, C. and myself have sat readilg 
by the hour, till shoals of tiny fish swarmed 
around us under the evident conviction that # 
were either shrubs or stones, or something spriag 
ing out of the river’s bed for their especial bebo#! 
and shelter. Chucking our books onto the bash 
off went our straw hats, and plunging and flounde 
ing amongst the terrified shoal, more than of 
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hatfall of these delicious little fish have we secured, 
_-more than one curry eaten from the proceeds 
of our novel method of angling. Sometimes, by 
means of a thick board about two foot square, and 
lashed to bits of bamboo, which made it float like 


a cork, we managed a game of chess, or a hand at 
ecarte, and on Christmas-day we were ungallant 


- enough to leave the lady and children to dine by 


themselves, doing our turkey and plum pudding, 
after a perfectly original and novel style, squatted 
up to our shoulders in the water. 

I often wonder now, after the lapse of years, 
that we both escaped scot-free after so relaxing an 
indulgence. During the greater part of a fortnight 
we were literally one third of the time up to our 
necks in water. Youth and good constitutions, I 
presume, then befriended us. 

Daring the height of the monsoons, Alway 
presents a very different spectacle from what it 
did during our residence there. Then the river 
swells immensely, and the rapids come rushing 
down with a velocity and force that nothing can 
brook. Huge trees, of a hundred year’s growth, are 
swept or torn from their roots, and borne resistlessly 
along until some projecting headland has stayed 
their further progress, and they remain there 
firmly embedded in mud or sand, until the return 
of pure weather brings multitudes of teakhunters, 
who gather no mean harvest from the ruinous 
effects of these floods. During the monsoons 
Alway becomes a perfect desolation. All com- 
munication with Cochin, save by a roundabout 
land-journey, rid Trevandrum and Alepee, ceases, 
and so fierce are the rapids that rush down, as to 
render it impossible to ply from shore to shore. 

Yet, what will not love accomplish. Even in such 
an unheard of place as Alway, Leanders are to 
be encountered ; and now listen to the tale I am 
about to narrate relative to a modern one, who 
braved the fury of tempest and stream to claim 
one kiss from his lady love. ‘There surely never 
was anything more romantic than the following:— 

At the period of my visit to Cochin, there re- 
sided there the widow and three daughters of a 
sea captain, then only Jately deceased, and mixed 
up with their names is the romance I allude to. 
Captain H. was an Englishman, who had inter- 
married with a Cochin belle some thirty summers 
pravious to my visit. During many a long year 
he sailed out of Bombay, the usual voyage being 
to Singapore and China, and back again. Being 
a careful, steady man, he soon amassed an ample 
sufficiency to support himself and his family in 
affluence at such a cheap place as Cochin, and 
having been long absent from England, his affec- 
tions were completely alienated from his native 
land, and he settled down with his family around 
him to enjoy his ofium cum dig for the remainder 
of his life. Being of rather a speculative turn, 
and, like most of his cloth, extremely partial to 
farming, gardening, &c., it was not long before he 
puuchased himself an estate at Alway, and there 
built himself a commodious and pretty countsy 
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villa. Thither he usually resorted, like other 
people, at the usual season, and there he made every 
improvement that his natural good sense, assisted 
with money, could suggest. 

Captain H. had one son, a young man following 
up the same profession as his father, and mate of 
a large Bombay trader. He had also four daughters, 
one the wife of the Royal Astronomer at Tre- 
vandrum, (who had also a house at Alway), the 
other three still in a state of single blessedness, 
young, good-looking, gay, and full of romance. 
Captain H. had no more romance about him than 
a marlinspike. There was one thing for which 
he was decidedly to blame, and that was for 
grossly nezlecting the education, moral and other- 
wise, of his girls. He had ample means to have 
sent them all home, although the old lady, his wife, 
raved whenever this was alluded to; but he con- 
tented himself by employing private tutors, and 
the girls lacked that healthy tone of obedience and 
morality, only to be acquired whilst young, under 
the necessary discipline of our English schools. 
Mind you, I don’t mean to say that any one could 
impute anything decidedly wrong to any of the 
girls, (except, perhaps, the heroine of the tale) ; and 
moreover, it may be presumed that Captain H. for- 
seeing that his days would be passed and ended 
in Cochin, deemed it more expedient that his 
daughter should receive a domestic education, em- 
bracing “ houswifery, &c., than that they should 
shine forth as accomplished pianists in a place 
where they had no choice of a husband, except 
amongst the violin scraping citizens, or from 
amongst casual visitors or seafaring men. 

The girls, however, had grown up to womanhood, 
and began earnestly to look around them in the 
hopes of picking up a partner to share their future 
destinies. Fanny, the eldest and the prettiest, 
had an indomitable spirit and a fiery temper, that 
flashed through her sloe black eyes with unmis- 
takeable meaning ; the other two, the father could 
easily manage, bat as for Fanny he almost gave 
her up in despair. She was just the girl to take a 
sailor's fancy, nor was it long before a rakish look- 
ing young mate—chief officer of one of the fastest 
ships out of Bombay, bore along side of the dark 
eyed Fanny, and struck to her after the first broad- 
side from her eyes. Why, or wherefore, I am un- 
able to say, but from the very moment the thing 
was breathed of before him, old H. flew into a 
violent rage, swore he would shoot the young man 
if he persisted in his attentions to his daughters, — 
behaved to Fanny more like an old Turk than a 
Christian father; doublelocked and padlocked 
the door, where he kept her a close prisoner on 
bread and water, and went about the house a per- 
fect storming lunatic, whose oaths kept rolling 
about its horison, like the distant echo of thunder. 
The more he stormed the more obstinately Fanny 
persisted in adhering to her intentions of marry- 
ing the mate. Even the mother and sisters, at 
length, through fear or from sowe other cause, sided 
with the father. But the stout heart of Fanny 
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never failed her, and she bided her time patiently, 
and under much persecution. 

As for the unhappy swain, the mate himself, his 
condition became most deplorable. The ship went 
away to sea without him, which was just what he 
wanted, for he had plenty of shot in his locker, and 
after indefatigable research and much bribing, had 
just discovered where his lady love was confined, 
and had already arranged a midnight rescue, when, 
by some means or other, the old man discovered 
the plot, and so the lovers were doomed to bitter 
disappointment. 

It was then the very depth of the monsoon. 
It rained, it blew, it thundered, it lightened, and 
the river boiled like a troubled sea. None but a 
lunatic or a desperate man would have ventured out 


on the water in such weather. But what cared such | 
an old salt as H. for such things! He had his | 


own boat and his own paid seamen ready, and 
although these protested against the risk of expo- 
sure at such a season, a few rupees and great con- 


fidence in the captain’s nautical skill quieted their | 


opposition. As for the mother and daughters, 
they had no alternative but to obey, which they 
did, however, under protest—devoutly crossing 
themselves, being staunch Roman Catholics. The 
captain's boat was well supplied with all necessaries 
and provisions until the free communication with 
Cochin was opened up again. The report of his 
departure spread like wildfire through the 
town. 

Everybody that could, congregated down at the 
water’s side to see the family embark. You may 
be sure that the mate was foremost amongst this 
throng, and althorsh Miss Fanny was pretty well 
guarded by the old man, and watched over by the 
mother, he managed to catch her eye, and in that 
one reciprocal glance the lovers saw that all was 
right as far as concerned determination and love. 
One of the old man’s own boatmen had been 
bribed by the mate, and he hid in his turban at the 
busy moment the boat left the Cochin shores a 
small billet-doux for Miss Fanny, which he was te 
watch his opportunity to deliver. If the captain 
had known of this I would not have given much 
for that man’s braiis. Fortune, however, in this 
instance, favoured the lovers,—the note reached 
Fanny—was by her perused in secret, and the 
contents acted upon. 

Captain H. knew pretty well that he had two 
obstinate, dogged spirits to deal with in the 
persons of his daughter and her lover. He there- 


fore relaxed very little of his watchfulness over | 
Fanny, and felt confident that the mate would find | 


out some way or other of dogging their heels. To 
be duly informed of his movements, he had bribed 
all the villagers about to give him timely notice 
of the approach of any strangers, and to make 
assurance doubly sure he made Fanny sleep be- 
tween her two sisters in a room that was only 
approachable from the river's side where a formid- 
able barrier opposed itself in the surging swelling 
stream, that came roaring and foaming down from 
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the distant ghauts with a perpetual booming 
echo. 

With all these precautions Fanny still felt 
confident of ultimate success. She had not one 
friend about her now to sympathise, but all to 
scold her. Yet, strange to say, she pined not one. 
half as much as she did before at Cochin, where the 
barrier opposed between her and her lover was 
nothing near so formidable as at present. There 
was evidently balm in that billet-doux. One 
remarkable circumstance, which would have asto- 
nished the other inmates of her bed not a little had 
they been awake to witness it, was, that night after 
night, as soon as she had evidence of the others 
being fast asleep, Fanny crept softly out of bed, and 
| taxing a ball of twine from a shelf, fastened one end 
| of it to the great toe of her right foot, and threw 
the other out of the ‘venetian blinds of her bed. 
room window. She. would then creep into bed 
again, and was soon wrapt in slumber. 

Meanwhile the lover, judging rightly that the 
suspicions of the father would be on the qui vive 
| yet awhile, and that spies would be plentiful in the 
land, deemed it expedient to let a week pass over 
his head before adopting any active measures, 
We may be sure it was a week of terrible suspense 
for him. At the expiration of this period he hired 
a horse, and crossing over into the interior, per- 
formed a Jong and circuitous journey, which eventa- 
ally brought him to the opposite bank to that 
where stood Captain H.’s house. Here he tem- 
porised a hut, with the asslstance of his native 
servant, somewhere about half-a-mile higher up the 
stream. That night a terrible tempest roared 
over Alway, the waters were one mass of foam, 
and the vivid forked lightning was terrible to look 
upon. 

All these, however, had little effect upon the 
stout-hearted courage of the sailor. He had sworm 
_to marry Fanny, and Fanny he would marry, of 
perish in the attempt. Soon after midnight, 
despite the supplications of his servant, who couse 
| dered him worse than mad—our hero waded up 
| into the centre of the stream, when he was caught 
| by the violence of the rapids, and literally 
‘whirled round and round before he could battle 
with the waves. Manfully he struck out, gaining 
_two feet towards the opposite shore to twenty 
_ yards down the river. Ultimately he landed safe, 

_ but nearly exhausted, some hundred yards below 
_the house, whence he groped his way underneath 
| the window, and finding the given signal pulled it, 
and so aroused his lady love to a sense of his 
vicinity, and of the daring feat he had accomplished 
in love for her. | 

Lover’s meetings concern only themselves. Every 
night for two months did this man brave thos 
dangers, and Fanny met her lover without arousi 
even the ghost of a suspicion. At the end 
that period the waters had greatly abated, and 
bring our romance to a climax, the mate act 
induced his lady love to recross the stream 
him, and, supported by his stout arm, they reached 
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the opposite shore, and hurrying to Trevaudrum, 
were married there nextday. 

Not being so successful in my own particular 
love affairs, I bade adieu to Alway and Cochin, and 
sailed for Trincomalee in the Victoria. 





CHAPTER XXVIII. 


TRINCOMALEE. 


For some private reasons the captain of the 
Victoria, when we were just on the point of putting 
to sea, refused to proceed with the vessel. Mr. N. 
the owner and supercargo, rather than delay our 
departure, acquiesced at once in the captain's wish, 
and promoted the chief officer to the command. 
We were virtually then without any competent 
oficers on board, excepting the captain, and I 
very soon began to experience the melancholy 
trath that practice is not always so « «able as 
theory. Navigation and astronomy «ie noble 
sciences, apart and collectively, when unconnected 
with the rough and ready art of seamanship. 
Under the tuition of my friend N. himself, and with 
the assistance of a “John Hanilton Moore,” 
“Thompson’s tables,” and a nautical almanack, I 
made considerab'e progress, and soon sported my 
quadrant to some purpose. Latitude and longitude 
were speedily mastered; dead reckoning and 
Mercator sailing waded through, and if I had been 
intended for a master in the navy, perhaps I might, 
in the course of years, have reconciled myself to my 
fate. I decidedly objected, however, to spun yarn, 
and pitch and tar, to dabbling in putty and oil 
colours, to superintending the opening of sundry 
highly inodorous barrels of salt provisions, to 
serving out the Lascar’s supply of abominable ghee 
and disgusting salt fish, to being suspended between 
heaven and ocean on aricketty plank, and under a 
vertical sun to scrape the ship’s sides, or paint the 
ship’s name, to superintending the serang or the 
tindal, when filthy grease buckets were brought to 
light, and masts or spars required greasing, to keep. 
ing an eye on the dirty ill-treated poor wretch of a 
topaz, so that the poultry and other live stock 
which were under his immediate charge were not 
neglected. I say, I decidedly objected to all these 
manifold disagreeable duties, into which I plunged 
hot from a life of ease and indolence. But what 
put a finishing stroke to all my sailor propensities, 
was being obliged to keep watch during the night, 
and in all sorts of weather. It was bad enough 
just as one had dozed off about 7 bells (half-past 
eleven p.m.) to hear the gruff voice of the tindal 
calling the watch forward, and to wake to the 
spectacle of a griuning black seacunny, with a huge 
stuck into your face and nearly blinding 

you, and then to labour under the horrible convic- 
tion that you had four hours of it on deck, before 
the remotest prospect of sleep could be entertained. 
was bad enough in the mildest weather, and 
when there was that in the moonlit sea, and in the 
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spangled canopy above, to wake up enthusiastic 
pleasure in the breast of any man. 

With sleep-oppressed eyelids, and an angry 
notion that you were after all nothing better than 
a slave, and even not half so well off—for a slavé 
did enjoy a night's rest—with this sense nature's 
panorama lost much of its attractive charms. But, 
defend us, ye powers, from the like fate again— 
when it was my watch below from midnight till 4a.m. 
When I had quitted the deck with every prospect 
of a fair steady breeze, and a beautiful serene night, 
when I was sound, and warm, and cosily tucked 
up in my berth, sleeping too soundly even to 
dream, then to have the ruthless heavy hand 
shaking you, and the gruff voice waking you; 
to yawn, and stretch yourself into an imperfect 
idea that it is raining, to huddle on your clothes, 
to go up.on deck and find this idea made substan- 
tial, inasmuch that the rain is pouring down in 
heavy torrents—with a slippery wet deck under 
foot—slippe:y wet cords and ropes dangling over- 
head, and evciywhere about the vessel—heavy 
damp sails flapping against the mast as the vessel 
pitches, and distributing an extra slower around 
—a black sky above, so impenetrable that if mercy 
was equally obdurate, man might shut up his faith 
and fling it over the side—damp and wretched 
looking Lasears’ huddling all together under the 
desperate hallucination of imparting bodily warmth 
to each other, else rushing and puddling with 
their naked feet, to haul in some coir brace, the 
damp state of which imparts fresh friction, whilst it 
requires an additional supply of strength—to look 
down upon the boiling inky surface of the deep, 
and find not even one phosphoric spark to impart 
a grain of comfort even to the imagination, to 
try and penetrate with staring eyes the windward 
horizon, and find nothing there but dismal and 
dense clouds rising up like a mighty bank; to 
cast our eyes to leeward, and to see the distant 
flash of incessant lightning, and the continuous 
rumble of equally distant thunder; all coming up, 
however, to give us a full benefit. TI say, to con- 
template all thess things after turning out of a 
warm snug berth, with the confident assurance that 
you are in for it, for at least four hours, and that 
no mortal invention of oil skin, etc., shall prove 
impervious to incessant heavy rain—these thin 
were decidedly a drawback to my ardour; but I 
was ashamed to give in without a fair trial and a 
severe struggle. Custum or habit becomes a 
second nature. I thought that perhaps the day 
might come when I would be rather miserable than 
otherwise when not favoured with what old tars 
call a cap full of wind. ‘These ideds floated 
through my brains, and cheered me about as much 
as a farthing rushlight might cheer a poor man on 
a winter night in a fiteless room. 

We called in at Colombo in search of a cargo, 
and had the vessel been coppered, had a 3 


good freight offered us for England. Mr. 
was a long time undetermined what to do. He 


could have bought the copper at Colombo, and 
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would have done so, had not the terms of the con- ; through the exertions of the sharks, which, oy 
tractor proved exorbitant. In the meanwhile | the way, swarmed in the harbour, and were of 
there was another tender for the ship to go round | prodigious size, we had a regular feast of venison, 
to Trincomalee, and load a cargo of satin-wood | deer abounding on the surrounding hills. One 
andebony. This suited to aniceity, and the bar- | unhappy stag, being hunted, had taken to the 
gain was immediately clenched. Had we gone to | water, and endeavoured to swim possibly to some 
England, as the voyage occupies so many months, | of the small islands. The moans of the creature 
a long apprenticeship might have reconciled me to | attracted us, for the hour was dusk, and we 
the sea. At all events, I had many friends at | rescued him, all save the hind quarters, which had 
home alive and in power at that date, who would | been literally torn away by the sharks. These 
willingly have got me into the Company’s | sharks are monopolists, on a large scale, and 
service. enjoyed the exclusive protection of the British 
We arrived off Trincomalee without mishap, | Government, a penalty of £20 being levied upon 
and anchored in the outer harbour, which is avery every one detected destroying them. This is the 
exposed one, until such time as the vessel was | remnant of some old bye law, enforced, I believe, 
reported to the authorities, and a pilot was pro- to prevent desertion from the shore to the ship- 
cured for the inner harbour—the whereabouts of | ping. 
which it was impossible even to make a rough Having completed our cargo, the captain, myself, 
guess at, so completely was its entrance shut out and a young Portuguese, a passenger that had 
and concealed. All we could see of Trincomalee joined us here—who was very fat and oily, and 
from the outer harbour consisted of one long very timid of the sea to boot—remained on shore 
range of lofty and thickly wooded hills, the loftiest with the ship’s log-book to sign the requisite bills 
of which was surmounted by a flagstaff, which of lading, and purchase a fresh supply of sea stock. 
signalised our name and purport, and which stood , The sails were all loosed and the anchor a-peak ; 
by a solitary red tiled building. to faciliate our departure, the pilot was sent off in 
The morning after our arrival, the pilot came | the ship’s boat; we followed in a canoe subse- 
off, and only waiting for the sea breeze, which was | quently. The distance however was short; the 
a fair wind, we weighed anchor, and ran apparently | water as smooth as a mill pond, and having taken 


straight upon the coast. Anxiously was every eye | one glass with the worthy old harbour master, we 
strained to discover the slightest clue to the en- | placed the log-book and bills of lading, two dozen 
trance of this mysterious harbour; but we were | fowls tied together by their legs, and a few other 
within a biscuit throw of a bluff headland before extras at the bottom of the canoe, and got in our- 
we could discover the channel. Then, suddenly, selves. Our track was followed by sharks, who 
we opened out a narrow gorge, just wide enough were constant in their attendance upon our boats 
for a full sized frigate to sail through. All but plying to and fro. Long impunity rendered them 
the loftier sails were now furled—the current unpleasantly familiar. We got safely to within 
urged us onwards, and in five minutes we had about acable’s length of the ship, when our uncouth 
lost sight of the sea, with perpendicular hills on and nervous Portuguese shifted his position, and 
either side, perpendicular hills behind us, and per- the next thing 1 remember was finding myself head 
pendicular hills before us. It was found expedient down and heels up, struggling violently to disen- 
now to lower the boats, and tow tlie vessel round tangle myself from the capsized boat. I had no 
the serpentine passage we had to pursue. This | sooner regained the surface, than so extremely 
was a work of some little time; and as abruptly | ludicrous was the abject expression of hopeless 
as we entered the narrows, even so abruptly we | despair and terror depicted in the extremely ugly 
emerged into one of the most striking pictures that | faces of the Portuguese and the captain, so absurd 
nature has painted. Before us extended a lake, | was the tout ensemble that I burst into an irre- 
some miles in length and width, and dotted with | sistable shout of laughter, to the infinite surprise of 
many beautiful and picturesque little islands, | the horrified spectators from the vessel’s decks. The 
thickly wooded. All around rose lofty hills, well | sight of one ugly customer, however, awakened me 
covered with verdure, whilst the voice of many | toa sense of my fearful situation—but being an 
waters told of cascades hidden from our sight, | expert swimmer, I struck off at once for the vessel, 
but perpetually boiling over precipices, and flowing | splashing the water about me as much as possible 
into the lake. We were perfectly land locked; | with my hands and feet to intimidate the sharks— 
and in one corner, close to where we let go the | and so most miraculously reached the deck in 
kecge anchor, so secure was the place, a few | safety. Shortly after the others were brought on 
houses, and huts, and piles of satin wood and board by a boat which had been sent off ‘to their 
ebony indicated the port. » assistance from the shore. Trincomalee, being & 

Here we remained for nearly a month, and a | naval arsenal, has every accommodation for repaif- 
very disagreeable and laborious task it was loading | ing and watering. On that evening, before sunset 
such a heavy, unwieldy cargo. During our in- we were ploughing the ocean wild under a heavy 
tervals of repose, we had a great deal of sport, | press of canvas, with instructions to the helmsmat 
both on shore and amongst the islands, and, | to keep her head due east. 
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THE VICTORIA CROSS: A LEGEND OF TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 
By Mr. Locker, Author of “ London Lyrics.” 


Sux gave him a draught freshly drawn from the springlet-— , Ere long, aye, too soon, a sad concourse will darken 


O! Tunbridge, thy waters are bitter, alas ' 
Bat Love finds an ambush in dimple and ringlet, 
“Your health, pretty maiden,” —he emptied the glass. 


Re saw and he loved her—nor cared he to quit her, 
The oftener he came, why the longer he stayed ; 

Indeed, though the spring was exceedingly bitter, 
We found him eternally pledging the maid. 


A gallant old soldier, and lately a cripple, 
He met with his wound where a regiment fell : 
Bat worse was he wounded when staying to tipple 
A pledge to that beautifal nymph of the well! 


Some swore her adorer was old and was faded, 
All vowed she was vastly too nice for a nurse : 

Bat she never looked on the matter as they did ; 
She took the old soldier for better or worse. 


And here is their cottage, and, if on inspection, 
The walls may seem worn, still the ivy is green; 
And here has she tenderly twined her affection 
Around the brave soldier that bled for the Queen. 


See, yonder he sits, where the Church flings her shadows— 
What child is that spelling the epitaphs there P 

Tis the joy of his age, and its doting old dad owes 
A debt for the bliss which he owns in a prayer! 


| 





The doors of that church and that tranquil abode, 
His place then no longer will know him—bat hearken 
The widow and orphan appeal to their God. 


Much peace will be hers—* If our lot may be lowly, 
Resemble thy Father, though with us no more,” 
And only on days that are high or are holy 
She will show him the cross that her warrior wore. 


So taught he will rather take after his father, 
And wear a long sword as a matter of course, 

And some day or other he'll bring to his mother 
Victoria’s gift !—the Victoria X! 


And still she’ll be charming, though ringlet and dimple 
Perchance may have lost their peeuliar spell : 

And often she'll quote with complacency simple 
Those compliments paid to the nymph of the well! 


And then will her darling, like all good and true ones, 
Console and sustain her—the weak and the strong— 

And some day or other two black eyes or blue ones 
Will smile on his path as he journeys along. 


Wherever they win him—whoever the She be, 
Of course of all beauties she must be the belle, 
At Tunbridge, perhaps, falling in with a Hebe, 
He will not fall out with a draught from the well! 


The widow, believe her, with love will receive her— 

And though she may think—as she thought all along !— 
He might have done better; the fancy won't fret her— 

Our mothers believe we can never do wroug ! 








TANGLED TALK. 


“Sir, we had talk.’’—Dr. Johnson. 
“ Better 


be an outlaw than not free.”—Jean Paul, the Only One 
“The honourablest part of talk is to give the occasion ; and 


then to moderate again, and pass to somewhat else,” 





THE ETHICS OF EARLY AND FRUGAL 
MARRIAGES. 


Wuzx human beings gather together in large 
numbers, “hitches” and derangements occur in 
the working of the simplest relationships. Now, 
the simplest of our relationships to each other are 
those which depend upon the strongest, most active, 
and least manageable of human motives of action 
—the aboriginal instincts. Add to the imperious- 
bess of these instincts, the cross-currerts of civi- 
lised life, and you may account, in some sort, for 
the amount of irregular conduct in society, which 
neither private conscience, nor law, nor public 
°pinion, nor the influence and counsels of moral 
and religious teachers, can efficiently deal witb. 
While those who found societies, and those who 


constitute the ostensible pillars of the social edifice, 


| are usually superior people, who fix for popular 


i 
| 


guidance a high standard of conduct, and maintain, 


amidst the Babel of the multitude, a lofty key-note 





of moral excellence, more or less distinctly expressed 
and heard — ¢hese are, of course, a v¥ 
minority. The crowd, the million, the bulk of the 
social edifice, cousists of persons in whom animalism 
—if not preponderant, which, perbaps, is only true 
of the strictly criminal class—is sufficiently strong 
to be often crossing the lines of right, and creating 
puzzles for the legislator and the social phi 
to untie—if he can; or for some sharp of 
remedial misery to cut as it may. These 
—the majority of Yr arg ir moral 
On the surface of their lives, and on holy days, 
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they profess to adopt the highest standard of their | purely and honestly—not even an “ improvideut* 
age and environment, and even to enforce this | marriage. 


standard upon each other, while they pooh-pooh it | compli 
| by the double creed and the moral infidelity 


in secret; and not only pooh-pooh it, but work 


their own will and pleasure in disregard of it. The | 


truth of what I am saying will surely be recog- 
nised at once. If not, I need only illustrate it 
by a reference to the ante-nuptial licence of civi- 
lised society. A pure monogamy is what a respec- 
table Briton swears by, expects to see taught in 
the maxim-book, and professes to know he must 
practise if he is to go to heaven. This admits, in 
principle, of no aute-nuptial or post-nuptial license 
whatever. In fact, however, such license, of both 
kinds, does exist—and not only exists, but is in- 
scribed with a sly pass-word, and accepted in 
whispers as a kind of wrong-right thing, which 
is not so very bad but that it may be compounded 
for with heaven, and which, bad or not, is so much 
a matter of course that it is m'lksopism or phari- 
saism to say anything against it. Ante-nuptial 
purity, in particular, is a virtue which, convention- 
ally, is not expected in aman. When he is mar- 
ried, he is supposed to become steady and “ settle 
down ;” but even then his loyalty is open to sus- 
picion, and his breaches of it excite no surprise, 
and, in common society, but little blame. All 
that the world demands is conformity. Go with 
the mob, and call things by their accepted names, 
and you may do pretty much what you choose. A 
man who keeps a “ respectable” home over the 
heads of his wife and children, even at the cost of 
swindling his tradespeople, goes to church regularly, 
and starts no crotchets, may keep a mistress, or 
several mistresses—and so long as he can maintain 
a position, he will not be interfered with. He 
will he a very good sort of fellow, and may pick 
his friends and acquaintances wherever he pleases. 
His doings may be quite well-known, but they will 
be spoken of in an under-tone, and average 
‘* Christians’’ of his own breed will say, “ Well, 
he’s only flesh and blood, and, heaven help us! 
what are we all? We've all our little sins to 
auswer for, and must not be hard on one another.’’ 
But the price our sinner must pay for this indul- 
gence of popular opinion is, as I said before, con- 
formity. Let a man acquiesce in wrong as a social 
institution, and lhe may choose his own path. But 
let him, for example, do what John Milton was on 
the point of doing—divorce himself for what he 
conscientiously thinks a good reason, living, at 
the same time, fully up to the highest standard of 
purity recognised by the public opinion of his day ; 
and let him do this in the face of society, main- 
taining his right to do it, and his perfect good 
faith in doing it—and all John Milton’s weight of 
character, and force of reasor, will not save him 
from being persecuted and socially “ cut” by the 
grovelling hypocrites of club and drawing room— 
by fools, liars, swindlers, seducers, and adulterers, 
who will bountifully forgive wickedness after 
‘their own model, but will pardon no deviation 
from the line, if it claims to have been made 
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of feminine mould (men who would not 






Yhere are no questions which are so complicated 


society as those of the relations between men ang 
women. No certainty and no safety can there be 
in writing of them whilst such a discordance exists 
between the real and the-avowed morality of the 
multitude. The wisest “ master of assemblies,” 
can fix no “nail” in a lath and plaster conscieng 
which is set up as a blind. Nothing is gained by 
preaching up a pure standard of conduct to listey. 
ers who, while they applaud and say amen, wink 
over their shoulders at the lady with the camelias; 
who let in wrong by a back-door of expedieney, 
when you have barred the gate of conscience in be 
face. ‘ Such and such things are not right, but 
must sulmit to them, and ask pardon of heaven fu 
ourselves and each other.’ How can we deal with 
“Christians” who talk like that? Be sure m 
cannot deal with them efficiently. They ma 
have a faith in moral realities before it can bed 
use to appeal to them upon moral grounds, | 
have, for example, but little expectation of gost 
results from the later and more cursory discussin 
of the sin of great cities, and the degree to waid 
our late marriages contribute to its perpetuatio 
and increase. And yet some good must sure 
come of them,— 

“ Courage, man,” methought the muse replied, 

“ Mankind are various, and the world ip wide.” 
Here and there a few men may be made to think 
and to question the justice and the noblencs:d 
adopting the latitude of conduct conventionay 
allowed them in this matter—whether they a 
led to contemplate “early and frugal marriage’ 
or not. 

For my part—writing zof in ignorance of ee 
tain by-paths of ethico-physiological science litte 
trodden by general readers—I am ratisfied thé 
Sir Benjamin Brodie spoke truth when he si 
(at the Birmingham Association for the Advam 
ment of Social Science) that the readiest palliat 
of the evil which sacrifices so much of our fines 
womanhood, and otherwise so cruelly injures ¢ 
fair fabric of society, is that one of earlier ms 
riage. God forbid that I should speak of tt 
which, as it is the tenderest, is also the sacreds 
and most influential of human relationships, int 
spirit of a sanitary dabbler in human welfare, 
less in that of a sordid materialistic specul 
far be this from me. But, after all, it is sof 
for a man to be alone. In the majority of 
it is very bad for him to be alone; bad for 
the whole man—body and soul—complex, # 
terious creature that he is. And it must & 
fairness admitted that some women, and some 
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cloister any very great trial), have, in — 
subject, a good deal understated this part 
matter. It is better for a man to be alone 
to give himself up to unchaste companionship; | 
yet, it is sof good for him to be alone. 
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The natural recourse, then, is to choose a com- 
ion, and form a domestic circle. And here 
occurs the difficulty. Civilisation, unquestionably, 
improves the human being,—improves his health, 
lengthens his life, widens his whole horizon, and 
raises him in the scale of being. But it does this 
at the cost, in great cities, of making ‘‘ second 
nature” of many things in which art supplements 
the lack of natural advantages. A well-fed, well- 
bred young man and young woman of the respect- 
able middle class are fine creatures,—handsome 
specimens of humanity, and superior to a couple 
taken from any less cultivated class. But they 
cannot, without difficulty, marry so early as Jack 
and Jilla few grades below them; because the 
“second nature,” which has contributed to make 
them what they are, would then have to be thrown 
off, in part, at least. Certain habits of dress, no¢ 
wholly matters of mere ornament, be it said; 
certain habits of feeding, with which their physical 
well-being may be really a little bound up; certain 
tastes as to their immediate environment in the 
minor appliances of life; and, not. least in the 
catalogue, certain social habits and certain friend- 
ships,—cling to this handsome pair very tightly, 
and are indissolubly associated, as it seems, with 
acertain command of money, which they would 
have to let go, if they married on such meaus as 
they can command. This is the difficulty; and 
let it not be put down as mere “ snobbishness.”’ 
Who shall throw the first stone in these things ? 
Is there one of us who is guiltless in the matter 
of social shams? Which of us would like to 
expose the secrets of domestic ménage, or say how 
often he has a new suit of clothes, or -what he 
pays his housemaid P 
The difficulty is not disposed of, as some people 
seem to think, by saying, “ marry on a little, and 
you will be sure to rise in the world.” Those 
who do really rise in the world are chiefly ragged 
boys, who begin with a penny, or “ unencumbered” 
young men, who marry late. The most difficult 
thing in life is to “ rise’ from a position which is 
neither one thing nor the other,—such as that of 
the respectable young couple who marry on £250 
or £300 a-year. It is attended with perpetual 
embarrassments. Social intercourse cannot exist 
without “reciprocity,” and so long as human 
nature is what it is, men and women, especially 
women, will not consent to abjure ‘ the becomin’s”’ 
i Visiting and receiving visits. Then, how fast 
the children come! Before a man is fairly out of 
, honeymoon,—for the honeymoon of your 
happy man” lasts at least a twelvemonth,— 
isa baby. Then come illness, disappoint- 
ment, family vexations, little complications of 
's which take up time and energy, and leave 
®othing to show for them. Something more than 
railing at snobbishness is required to deal effi- 
Cweutly with these things. In truth, the anti-snob 
~ which Mr. Thackeray has set afloat, is just 
insincere and double-faced as any other cant 
aisoever, and does unquestionable mischief— 








inasmuch as it occupies ground in books and con- 


_versation which might be filled by an honester 


treatment of our very serious caste difficulties. I 
suppose that story in the Snob Papers (N.B. 
Somebody has stolen my copy, and if this should 
meet the eye, &c., &c., &c.;—but no reward will be 
offered) of the East India Director and Raymond 
Gray, is intended to hit snobbishness in regard to 
the marriage question very hard indeed. But Mr. 
Thackeray takes good care to “draw the line” 
where he will offend no “snobbish” reader, and 
the very humour of the story turns upon his doing 
so. Raymond Gray exaggerates the meanness of 
his ménage to a point to which the reader’s sym- 
pathy would refuse to follow him, if he did not 
see through the joke. And yet, excluding the 
mere vulgarisations, such as the wife going for the 
beer, and Raymond sitting in his shirt-sleeves,— 
the case which Raymond dresses up to astonish 
the old hunks, is not so far from the reality in a 
case of (what the world calls) improvident mar- 
riage, that those who, by such a marrige, have 
socially expatriated themselves, can afford to laugh 
at it. Will Mr. Thackeray, or any other great 
painter of real life, oblige us by sketching a faith- 
Jul picture of the domestic fortunes of a young 
couple who have married “ improvidently,” and at 
the same time make them “ respectable,” and 
give them a position in “ society?” When this 
is done, and the world applauds, I shall expect to 
see it take a step in advance, and—imitate. At 
present [ do not believe in its contempt for snob- 
bishness, any more than in its virtue. 

There is a single proposition which involves 
for every young man all the guidance he requires 
upon the question between marriage and vice. It 
is better to commit any “ improvidence,"’ sacrifice 
any ‘‘ social position,’ and encounter any sordidness 
of circumstance, than to offend against one’s moral 
ideal by a single act. And, with respect to the 
sordidness, it may safely be added that those who 
are capable of acting up to the spirit of this propo- 
sition are also capable of shutting out sordidness 
from any, ever so poor, a condition, and impressing 
the stamp of true respectability upon their imme- 
diate environment, whatever it may be. But such 
people are rare. 

The question, however, occurs,—should a 
healthily constituted and healthily trained human 
being ever be in this naked dilemma between 
Marriage and Vice ? 

We wust not argue from exceptional cases. 
Is this dilemma a normal situation for an average 
young man, of ordinary antecedents, supposed to 
be so young that he has not yet made himself a 
safe marrying position? JI doubt it. It is not 
till a young man approaches thirty that his 
character is setting, that his tastes are steadied, 
that he is capable of the best forms of manly love. 
Nor has he, till he reaches some such age, seen 
enough of society to make a wise choice of a 
partner for life. Nor is he old enough to be a 


fitting protector for a woman whe §. ooh snopet 
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to beawife. Bnt what in the meantime? From 
eighteen to twenty-five, what? I can only recur 
to the proposition given above, and add,—a wise 
care of the whole physique, ample occupation for 
the intellect and morale, and as much as possible 
(much more than is commonly to be attained under 
existing arrangements) of the company of pure 
women of all ages. It is the “barbarous 
isolations” (as Leigh Hunt calls them) of our 
society which deprive young men, for many years 
of their life, of anything like the influences of a 
‘‘ home,” and hand them over to the chances of 
the streets and the saloon. I do not think that 
this exhausts the question of the ‘“ meantime,” 
looked at quite secularly; but it is as much as one 
can say to a public which at present will tolerate 


sin rather than plain-speaking. 


“MUSCULAR CHRISTIANITY.” 


Does Mr. Carlyle recognise the Philosophy of 
Force dressed up by Mr. Kingsley? Does Mr. 
Kingsley recognise Ais dressing up in the popular 
discussions of Muscular Christianity ? Melancholy 
is the history of an idea. A few great and good 
minds elaborate a thought painfully, for the good 
of mankind. By slow and tedious degrees, and 
oftea through social martyrdom, they succeed in 
producing it before the many-headed beast. But 
oh! what strange manipulative processes and what 
strange uses await it then! A wise father it is 
that knows his own (intellectual) child when once 
it is committed to the tender mercies of the crowd ; 
and a cheerful father that trusts in the fortune of 
lis abused, metamorphosed, bewildered bantling, 
scudding down the wind with the tag rag and bob- 
tail of public discussion about its heels. 

A very good book,—its goodness dashed, how- 
ever, with some vulgarity and ruffianism both of 
matter and manner,—‘ Tom Brown’s School-days,” 
—has to answer for a letter in the Zimes, some 
extracts from which I am about to give, with a 
word or two of comment, to show what heartless, 
witless, trash it is, although it was honoured with 
leader type, and I have not seen a single protest 
against it! ‘Once a Boy,” the writer, opens his 
discursive and random fire thus :— 

Sir,—I belong to the School of Muscular Christianity, 
and, if I take up my pen to write about public schools, you 
will know at once that Iam not about to complain of the 
deficiency of edacation in these institutions, but rather of its 
increase since I was at a public school myself. So far from 
wishing that my children, now about to follow my steps at 
tle same school, should be instructed in political economy 
and caemistry, that they should have all the -ologies, -atics, 
and -graphics at their fingers’ ends, I only wish them to be 
taught Greek and Latin in the old way; nay, J will be con- 
bent if they are only taught Latin, for in my mind the way to 
teach a child anything is lo leach him one thing well ; when 
he has mastered that he can and will teach himself anything ; 
bet if you try to teach him everything, you will teach him 
nothing, and when his education is over you will have a weed 


instead of a flower in your house. 
This blasterous, ragged passage contains, it will 





be perceived, nothing in the world but two of the 
merest commonplaces. One, that our fashionable 
school-cramming is bad—which is true, only one 
has heard it before; the other, that if you teach 4 
child one thing well he is well taught and will 
then learn anything,—which is false, though one 
has heard that, also, before. J¢ all depends upos 
what the one thing is, and the spirit in tohich tt ix 
taught. Habits of mental thoroughness may be 
inculeated by teaching almost anything; but will 
any sane man now contend that there is any 
special virtue in teaching a boy a dead language or 
two, more than in teaching him, say, German and 
chemistry? I own I do not believe in the good 
faith of any one who puts forth such an opinioa, 
unless he will allow me to “write him down aa 
ass,” in adition to believing him honest. It s 
happens that the writer of these lines has a verr 
strong taste for the study of languages ; but he is 
not able to assent to the proposition that “a hoy 
who has learnt Latin well, will learn anything.” 
The majority of boys learn very little, ‘ cram” 
them as you will. It is, indeed, true that the boy 
who ts capable of learning Latin—or anything else 
—well, will probably learn other things; but rot 
because you have taught him that one.thing, but 
because he has brains and application. Meantime, 
it is of course true that thoroughness in early in- 
struction is desirable. But we don’t want so much 
cry with so little wool as there is here. ‘‘ Onces 
Boy” proceeds :— 


I am content, then, that my children should only know s 
much of chemistry as is shown in the manipalation of s 
squib or devil, that they should regard the -ologies with 
distant awe, as one looks at a great mountain chain from the 
Lowlands, and wonders if one will ever scale those dazzling 
peaks. As for the -atics,I don’t care if they die withost 
so much as knowing whether there are any -atics, except 
the particular heuse in which they may live: and even thes 
it doesn’t much matter whether they climb so high. So, 
strange as it may seem to the parents of Augustus, that 
infant prodigy, who at 10 knows all these branches of know 
ledge which I despise for my children, who at 18 will have 
exhausted the whole circle of the arts and sciences, who will 
then do everything and know everything eqaally ill, who # 
35 will be washed out, and at 39 will either be starched 
to the consistency of that mummy of a man, a clerk ins 
Government office, or leaded down in @ coffin. the lid of whieh 
sill enumerate his many virtues and all his knowledge. 


What a witty touch is that about the -atics! 
Bat that coffin-lid must be a curiosity. I never 
knew « coffin-lid which enumerated a man’ 
“many virtues,” much less “all his knowledge ;’ 
and if it be meant that all the knowledge @ 
“ Augustus” consisted in the fact of his life and 
death, I don’t quite follow the writer. How 
could a dead man know his own death as a fact! 
As for poor Augustus, overdone at ten with -atiet 
and -ologies, he is to be pitied—but, really, 
have known poor Augustuli overdone with—th 
classies! But, to follow “ Once a Boy :”— 

I say, strange as it may seem to the parents of August#® 
who, I will venture to say, precocious little wretch, 
the holy Three Kings’-day and thinks Twelfth-night char 
ters low, I prefer the old system of education to the a 
because I wish my children to be taught one thing at a tis 
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I am glad, therefore, that the new 


and that thing well. 
which represents education, instead of a Divine 


maiden, as a monster with at least seven heads, has not yet 


invaded my “Old School.” I rejoice that Eliza's Royal 
Foundation still keeps up Westminster Play, and still acts 
“naughty” Terence instead of one of Mrs. Hannah More's 
dramas, and that it still maintains the mild despotism of the 
classics, tempered by a judicious admixture of modern 


jearning. 

Here our muscular Christian insinuates that 
there is no middle term between “naughty Terence” 
and Mrs. Hannah More, and also that “ naughty’’ 
things in general are to be treated tenderly. 
Having, I presume, no tendency to confuse the 
boundary lines of right and wrong in youthful 
minds! Well, I am not a purist; and I suppose 
[ must make up my mind soon to hear from some 
muscular Christian, of “ naughty Holywell street.” 
All in good time. At present, we have other 
things in hand. “I regret,’’ says this apostolic 
Christian :— 


I regret to observe the invasion of what may be called the 
fannel-waistcoat and comforter element, and I grieve that 
with regard to sports, which really are half public school 
education, a course is pursued which resolves itself into a 
fear lest the boys should take cold. I may be a very hard- 
hearied pareut, bat I own I think that a Westminster boy 
ought to take the water like a duck, and that it doce 
nol much matter whether a weak boy or two is removed, 
before the eares of life fall upon him, to what we are taught 
to comsider a better and a happier place. I should sympa- 
thise heartily with the bereaved parents who had lost one 
they loved, but I sympathise much more with the school— 
that is, with the whole blithe, healthy company of boys, who 
are bereaved of their boating because some one’s pet lamb has 
turned sick and been cut off. Ithink it a pity that we have 
now-a-days no Eton and Westminster boat-race, simply 
because in some race a boy overheated himself, caught cold, 
and died. There is a wear and tear of public school life just 
ai there is a wear and tear of public life. Here and there 
awheel stops. a spring snaps, as this great engine of life 
whirls on; now and then a champion even in the forefront 
of the battle of life totters and falls, and many in the rear 
rank totter and fall behind him; but these losses are soon 
repaired, and the machine, taken as a whole, is as strong as 
eter, 


Iam ready to join in any reasonable expression 
of regret that reasonable school sports are dis- 
continued (are they ?), and I have often raised the 
loudest (reasonable) voice LI could against the 
“ coddling” system, in all its shapes. But, I ask, 
is not the standard of public health and longevity, 
in the middle classes especially, higher than it 
was? And, if so, does it not seem as if “a fear 
lest the boys should take cold,” worked rather 
wholesomely than otherwise? Pray notice what 
strength of Christian trust there is in that sly 
poke ‘at “wnat WE ARE TAUGHT TO CONSIDER 
another and a better world.’ A good joke, how- 
ever, eh? “Taught to consider!” But does the 
writer believe it? I cannot but envy the ten- 


ess of heart which permits the most beery | 


pen such a phrase as “ some one’s pet lamb has 
fucned sickly, and been cut off,” and the loftiness 
of view, that disregard of the parts, in a broad- 
‘pirited care for the whole, which dictated this 
Paragraph. Details are beneath this providentially- 
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minded pattern of muscular Christianity. Christian- 
ity! may the good Lord deliver us! It is, my 
readers know, the peculiar genius of Christianity 
to disregard human details. You have it, for 
instance, in such passages as “the very hairs of 
your head are all numbered.”” ‘ Not a sparrow,” 
etc., etc., “fear not, therefore; ye are of more 
| value than many sparrows.”” Who ever read, | 
_ask, in Gospel or Epistle, of special care or thought 
_ being spent upon a “pet lamb, turned sickly ?” 
Will anybody have the audacity to come forward 
and say that it is of the very essence of Christian- 
ity to care for everybody, ESPECIALLY fo make the 
most of the weak and “ sickly?” Nay, will any- 
body dare to assert that this is the spirit of the 
most advanced human culture? What! to care 
“for each as if there were but one?” Is that a 
Christian or a humane idea? And ought it to 
preside over every system of education? ..... 
Oh, my friends, what a pretty specimen of a 
Christian is this “ muscular’ individual ! and what 
apity he didn’t “turn sickly, and get cut off,” 
before he announced to the world, in the leader 
of the Zimes, that Christian education don’t take 
thought for details, and should rather sacrifice 
“some one’s pet lamb,” than a boat-race, or adopt 
a “comforter.” But one more extract. “ Once 
a Boy” and his companions went out a boating, 
and had a fight; and bere you have it written out 
at large for you:— 

Our boathook was missing. Where was it? At last 
our steerer, a tiny child of 14, whose bones now lie some- 
where in Affghauistan, saw the missing object in the hands 
of aman. “ Halloa, master, that’s our boathook ; we want 
it.” “Then you shan’t have it; [ want it.” Getting into 
a quarrel is like putting your feet in icy water—no one likes 
it at first. 1 was the biggest of the party—17, slight, and 
nottall. By this time the man who was depriving us of our 
property had been joined by one or two more who had come 
up in a “four.” They were men, and we were boys ; but 
we were not going to give up our boathook without a struggle, 
so I assumed the lead and marched up my party. “ Give us 
our boathook.” “ You shan’t have it.” “ Then we'll take 
it;” and I made a snatch at it. The fellow struck at me 
with it, but I sprang back, and the blow fell harmless. Now 
one’s blood was ap. “ Will you fight for it, a fair stand-up 
fight?” I cried. “You won't get it without fighting,” 
said the robber. So we were to fight for the boathook, and 
adjourned to what an Irishman would call a “ convement” 
piece of sward. As we stripped I was glad to see that my 
antagonist, though many stones heavier, was not much taller 
than myself; bat I own I felt rather rueful at the thought 
how the Saturday after there was to be a Fancy Fair in Lady 
Pennyro) al’s grounds, at which a young lady of the mature age 
of 17 was to assist, and how very awkward it would be to 
appear at the said Fair with a black eye. As we squared 
up to one another my foeman grioned at the sight of my 


hands and wrists, and, I fancy, must have repeated some- 
thing to himself from Dr. Watts, “ Your little hands were 


never made,” &c. 
I don’t quite see my way here. 
from Watts would run, 


Your little hands were never made 
To tear each others eyes ; 


How would that apply ? 
If he did so he soon found out his mistake; for, not 


The quotation 





to 
blow my own trumpet too hard, I will only say that in ten 
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rounds he was unable to come to time. The only serious 
blow I got from this ruffian—for he had all a ruffian’s will 


without the power to work it out—was a body blow in the 
first round just over the heart. As soon as I saw his style, | 


I knew I had him. It was circular, something like the 
action of a cow with her hind feet when galloping. In that 
roond I hit him under the left ear. The second and third 
saw each an eye closed, and all the rest were mere blind 
rushes to get at me, which I never allowed him to do, and 
ended when he was exhausted—the wretch was miserably 
out of condition—in my depositing him on the earth, which 
was too good to be his mother, by a good straightforward 
blow. So we got back our boathook, were cheered by a 
crowd of the aborigines, and rowed back to Westminster 
triamphant. 


How nice! “Hit him under the left ear,” 
did he? The dear boy! This comes of Tom 
Brown’s chapter on Fighting. ‘The Jogie of the 
thing is this—that by black eyes and bloody noses 
you settle the right and wrong of a case; don’t we 
all know it for a fact, that Might is invariably 
beaten in the conflict with Right? The Christian- 
ify of the thing is—muscular, | suppose; but I 
don’t detect it anywhere. The historic sanctions 
for this sort of business sre abundant. Great 
heroes, great soldiers and sailors, have ever been 
remarkable for juvenile fisticuffing. Take the 
chief hero of the muscular Christianity school— 
Cromwell. It is well-known that he was always 
“bruising” the Tipton Slashers of the country 
side, in his Huntingdonshire life. Havelock, 
again. When at the Charterhouse, that boy was 
always “at it’—he wasn’t known as “ Old Philos” 
at all. So of Napoleon, and others. Brave men 
invariably learn bravery in the school of pugilism. 


It is an admitted fact, of which our musculy 
| friend has not made the use he might have doné, 

There is one other admitted fact to which we 
call the attention of these “muscular’’ folks ig 
general. It is, that great heroes have not only bees 
fond of pugilism, but of publishing the accounts of 
their exploits. As the breed is now so numerous, 
we beg to suggest the starting of a register of 
this sort of performance. It might be called 7h 
Christian Bruiser, or Bullies’ Crusher, and Earned 
Pugilists’ Advocate. ‘f any muscular Christiag 
will start such a journal, and will admit our com 
munication into his open council department, we 
will trouble him with the questions, For what 
purpose are laws established and enforced by 
punishment in civilised society? and, Doe 
Christianity, in its latest “ muscular’’ development, 
distinetly prescribe a return to Lynch law, in cases 
of stolen boathooks, and other matters of that 
kind? We shall, upon being answered, begin to 
see our way a little, perhaps. At preseat, we are 
in a fog of beery, blusterous nonsense; between 
Judge Lynch, and his attendant blackguards, o 
the one hand, aud on the other, that “ Law,” of 
which Hooker said, “ No less can be acknowledged 
than that her seat is the bosom of God, her voice 
the harmony of all the world; all things in heave 
and earth do her homage—the very least, as feeling 
her care, the greatest, as not exempted from ha 
power ; both angels, and men, and creatures, of 
what condition soever, though each in different 
sort and manner, yet all with uniform consent, 
admiring her as the Mother of their peace and joy.” 





EARLY CLOSING FOR LADIES. 


“‘Anp is it early closing they're a talking of ? | 


Closing for shop boys, and the like. By the holy 


“Let me think. I came here at ten o’clotk, 
and the pink gown—she with the posies stuck al 


powers! I'll be after wishing there was something | about it, drove up just after me—and now ifs 
like early closing for the ladies, just. Three | three, and she ain’t gone. I hate that woman— 
o’clock in the mornin’, and the fiddles going like | and don’t [ know her well ?—she’s always in # 
women’s tongues! nineteen to the dozen, and! the death—always the last—and never shows 
something over! By the bones of St. Patrick ! | poor body the colour of her money—I say Bob,” 


Bless her! there’s one.” And the linkman, Mike 
Dalhooney moved actively to the door of a carriage, 
as a white satin slipper was placed on the step. 

“Remember the linkman, your ladyship,” and 
the satin slipper ordered the powdered embodimeut 
of livery to bestow something on the ragged Mike. 
The carriage drove off. .The linkman stood under 
the lamp-post and examined the edges of the silver 
coin the footman had given him. 

“Only a threepenny,”” he said, “I always 
reckons a “ladyship” worth “a tizzy,” at the least, 
—and she ain’t a real ladyship neither, only a big 
brewers wife—she’ll get ‘‘ Madam” next time in 
return for her beggarly threepenny !” 

He leant against the railings, and continued his 
soliloquy. 


| and he called to a companion who then came up! 
him, “ are you off ?” 

Bob gave a grunt as he shook himself and stuel 
his hands into his coat pockets. 

“Yes. T’wernt a werry late job; carriag# 
ordered at twelve, all gone by one—lI’ve been # 
the Hopera since—I’m a going ‘ome now; 
night,” and he walked away, leaving the dissati 
Mike still leaning against the railings. . 

The rain began to fall in a cold and drizslisg 
shower, as the wearied linkman crouched # 
shelter under the portico of the house from wheat 
lights gleamed, and strains of gay music came. 

“Here, lend us a rug, my boy,” he spoke #* 
_cabman, a lingerer like himself, “these old bow 
are nipped by the night air. By the blessed 
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Vargin ‘tis a weary life, a waiting for them big 
folks as turns night into day. Why can’t they 
early about their play, the big babbies ? 
Why can’t they go spinning about from four 
o'clock in the day till ten at night, and let dacent 
Je go to their beds, and have done with it just 
then? 1 suppose they ain’t at their washing tubs 
all day, and can only catch time just to give 
themselves a bit of a swill, change their gowns, and 
be off again.”” 

A church clock struck—one—two—three — 
four; a grey streak of light appeared in the east— 
the twitter of a sparrow was heard—-then the 
crowing of acock. The pale grey light increased, 
dawn came, while those lights still burnt in that 
illuminated house, looking beside the young light 
of day, like the heated beam of a feverish eye. 

But the music ceased, the death-peal had been 
rung—or, more correctly speaking, ‘‘ God save the 
Queen” had been played ; the ball was over, and the 
guests one by one departed, looking so wan and 
haggard, young faces seeming old—light steps— 
or those which should be light, lagging— 

“T am half-dead,” and a pale young girl of 
some eighteen years addressed the person on whose 
arm she leant. 

“No wonder; you have danced too much. Now, 
while we wait for your carriage, which I see has 
not yet driven up, come into the supper room, and 
let us calculate what space of ground you have 
covered—a very unsentimental way of talking of a 
young lady’s performances, but a very just one, 
nevertheless—how many times have you danced ?”’ 

“I don’t remember—wait, I can soon tell— 
twenty dances*” 

“And give as the duration of each dance one 
Qtarter of an hour; take as the average of the 
speed four miles an hour, and that is considerably 
Under the mark, the velocity of the ‘ galop’ cannot 
be less than six—however we take four, Now you 
‘ay you have danced twenty times; twenty quar- 
ters—five hours, at four miles per hour, gives 
twenty miles; a long stage for a post horse—an 
incredible feat for a young lady, who in the day 
time, cannot walk from Belgrave-square to Hyde- 
park, without extreme fatigue. But that is your 
mother’s carriage—good night.” 

“There’s the pink last of all.” 

And Mike grinned maliciously, as she stood for 
a few moments on the wet pavemeut, waiting 
until the carriage before her had driven off with its 
burden. 

Every equipage had gone—every linkman disap- 
peared—then, afteratime, the numerous troop of 
waiters left—then sundry helpers, and as the clock 
struck six, and the sun rose from the horizon, the 
shutters of that house were closed, aud the wise 

bitants having lost a whole night’s rest in an 
Unnatural exercise, taken at an unnatural time, 
betook themselves to their beds to spend the day, 
of part of the day, the appointed time for exercise, 
ia the sleep which should have been the prerogative 
of the night. 
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“ And what’s the good of all this tom-foolery ?” 

The questioner was the father of the “ pink” on 
the morning after the ball. He was 9 testy old 
gentleman, who always went to bed in reasonable 
time himself, and thought all:the world ought to 
do the same. “ What's the good of all this non- 
sense, dancing, and devilry—up all night—can’t 
get up to breakfast, of course. Here have I been 
waiting since eight, and now its half-past ten— 
Oh! you’ve come at last.” His wife entered the 
room —hence the couclusion of the sentence. 

“Do you know that I've to be in the city by 
eleven?” And the old gentleman looked at his 
watch again, although he had appealed to it only 
a moment before. ‘“ Why can’t you go to these 
places earlier, if you must go? No—I won't have 
any ham, there’s no time—Why can’t you go to 
these places earlier? I’m sure you've plenty of 
time. What did God give you the night for, with 
its darkness, and cold chilly air? For rest and bed 
to le sure— and yet you silly women must go and 
strip your dauglicrs, take off their warm stnf 
gowns, put on some light flimsy thing oi lace, or 
such nonsense, and let them spend the season of 
rest in exercise at which a drayman even would 
grumble—Oh ! you say you do it “ because others 
do it. That's it, is it; then the sooner others 
leave off the vetter—that’s all I know. Why 
woman, its murder, downright murder, nothing 
else—for young women to go and get so hot that 
they look as if they were in a high fever, and then 
go out again into the cold night air; no wonder so 
many die of consumption. This tea’s cat-lap! it 
nas’nt stood ten minutes, has it ?—and all from 
that fool’s work last night.” 

The old gentleman poked the fire—a very 
common safety-valve with the irritated. Ten 
minutes more he could give to grumbling. He 
looked at the ham ; there was plenty of time, and 
had his wife been out of the room, he would bave 
had some ; but she was in the room, and it would 
have been a terrible come-down of his dignity. 
So, he pushed his chair from the table, and deter- 
mined to starve himself, when a happy idea 
occurred to him, and he looked at his watch again. 

“Tt’s too late to go to the city,” he said; “ too 
late too keep my appointment. I may lose thou- 
sands (his wife looked frightened, and a side 
glance told him so), all through that foolery last 
night. Here, give me some ham. I may as well 
have something to eat while there is money to 
buy it; if we go on in this way, we shall soon be 
in the workhouse.” 

He had done the dignified, played the martyr 
aud seized the ham--that was good generalship 
And he settled down to enjoyment, ham, and 
grumbling. 

“And so,” he continued, taking up her words 
again, “so you do it because others do it? Non- 
sense. If others are fools, must you be the 
same?’ You can’t turn the world upside down, 
I know that, but you can give it a little jog to 
keep it in place,” 
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The ham was smoothing down his temper. 

“You can’t make all these large ball affairs 
come off early, but you can make your share of 
them do so. He who shoots at the stars will 
shoot higher than he who shoots at the earth. 
Very true, so he will; but he'll miss his mark! 
Now you shoot at the earth. Here, give me 
another cup of coffee. Go at eight, and come 
away at twelve. ‘Supper won’t be over.’— 
Nunsense. Have some at home then; or what 
do you want with supper—you don’t eat it when 
you are at home; and those young cart horses, 
who go prancing and galloping about with men’s 
arms round their waists, in a perfectly indecent 
manner, who might want a good glass of beer, or 
something else substantial, can’t touch a morsel of 
anything except an ice, or a few grapes, or a little 
wine and water! I'll be bound they don’t live on 
that at home; but it’s just part and parcel of 
their abominable lives—they can’t afford to be 
natural; not a bit of it, it’s natural to eat and 
drink—and it’s vulgar. It’s unnatural to go 
spinning about all night like lunatics, and it’s 
genteel. It’s natural in the winter to wear warm 
clothing, particularly when you go out of your 
own well-aired rooms into a cold damp carriage, 
and into draughts, and everything of the sort; 
but stuff gowns and balls won’t do together— 
stuff gowns and health, ball dresses and death— 
and the latter carry the day. Do your part to 
remedy the evil, however;—leave early. If 
every one waits for every one else to begin the 
reform, every one will wait for ever. Besides, 
you gain one certain good. What time did you 
get home last night? Five o’clock ! five o’clock ! 
what an hour. Now if you had left at twelve, 
you might have been in bed at one, up at seven. 
I should have had my breakfast, have been in the 
city—my friends, those with whom I had an 
appointment, would not have been kept waiting. 
Betsy, or Bessie, as you like her called, although 
for the life of me I can’t see why—my grand- 
mother was Betsy, why can’t my girl be Betsy; 
but, however, Bessie,” and he laid along stress 
on the last syllable, “ would have had six hours 
more sleep—her maid the same—your footman 
ditto; and last, not least, you would have had the 
consciousness this morning of having acted like 
reasonable creatures, or semi-reasonable creatures, 
instead of lunatics.’ 

“What's that you say *”’ for his wife muttered 
something about giving a girl no chance by taking 
her away so soon. “ What's that you say? Oh,” 
and the old gentleman had finished his ham, and 
was becoming irate again; “‘so you take her out 
to put her up to auction, do you, in the marriage 
mart? That’s what you deck her out for, is it ? 
Now, let me tell you, madam, that none of those 
prancing jackanapes shall get a penny of old 
Jacob Robert’s money. I'll take my ‘davy of 
that! A pretty manner of settling a girl for life. 
Throw her among a set of idiots, whose minds 
seem centred in their heels, and tell her to 
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choose. So that’s the end of all the hard night 
work, is it? My girl is to dance herself into a 
establishment; marry some paltry ensign, with 
his five and threepence a day, and a bundle gf 
debts; or, perhaps, some precious young sprig of 
nobility, with the debts, but without even the fire 
and threepence. Now, I'll tell you what, my good 
woman,’’—when he called her “a good woman” 
it heralded a storm—‘‘ you say (we'll come to 
business now) it gives a girl no chance to take he 
away early, very good; it gives her ‘a chance,’ a 
you call it, to keep her twirling away like a barre 
organ gone mad, until five o’clock in the morning 
—gives her a chance of providing for herself, eh? 
Now, suppose I make up my mind to give her the 
same chance in a different way. Suppose I made 
up my mind to put on her a warm shawl, and 
take her down to the office, and set her to copy 
some of my deeds? I pay a clerk very heavily 
for the work—give him far more than the Quees 
bestows on her ensigns, and I don’t expect him ts 
pay me back any of it for messing, band expenses, 
etc. So my clerk is better off than the ensign 
However, that’s not to the purpose. Suppose, I 
say, | took Bessie down to the office, and make 
her work all night, and tell her she must provide 
for herself; by doing so would you not call me a 
unnatural old bear? Of course you would; yet 
the office would be the easier work, the less dau- 
gerous of the two. She would have warmth, 
care—yes, even a good supper if she liked it; 
while with you she has cold, no care, and little or 
no supper, and the chance of getting a bad hus- 
band-—an incubus more easily obtained than go 
rid of. Now I'll tell you what I'll do. How 
old is Lucy? Seventeen. Well, Bessie is nine 
teen—she used to be twenty, but age does go 
back in these days. Now, we’ll give Lucy a chance 
as well as Bessie.” 

Mrs. Roberts opened her eyes ; even her terror 
of her husband could not keep her silent, whea 
she contemplated the disadvantage of bringing 
out the younger daughter before the elder was 
disposed of. 

“ Bring out Lucy,” she said, ‘ before Bessie is 
married! Why, Jacob, what are you thinking of?” 

“Lucy,” was the laconic reply; and the old 
gentleman drove his hands down into the very 
lowest recesses of his breeches’ pockets, turned 
his money in the one, rattled his keys in the other, 
and leaning back in his arm chair, regarded his 
wife with a sardonic and provoking smile. The 
steam was getting up in that direction, and be 
knew his smile and his silence would poke the 
fire under it, and make it rise the higher. 

“And why should you try to mar the chances 
of your eldest daughter, sir,” rejoined his better 
half; “ don’t you know, sir, that it is a bad thing 
to have two girls out at the same time, especi 
if the younger one happens to be the prettier om 
of the two. A nice manager ycu would be, Jacob, 


If we are to have an old maid in the family ; it 
shan't be”—— 
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« Lucy,” was the unwelcome interruption. 

«Jt shan’t be, Lucy, shan’t it, sir ? and it shan’t 
be Bessie, sir, I can tell you, if I can help it.” 

The old war horse was tired of fumbling his 
keys and turning his money, and now returned to 
the charge. 

“ Now wife,”’ he said, as he rubbed his hands 
in glee,“ now I'll enter into a compact with you. 
You shall have the management of Bessie. [I'll | 
take Lucy. I won’t interfere with you. You | 
shan’t interfere with me. I'll guide my young 
colt as I please. You do the same with yours. 
This is the 6th of January. Ou the 6th of January | 
next year, we compare notes, and see who has run | 
the race the best. Do you agree? It will be 
reason versus folly—nature versus art ; come, old 
woman, speak out, and say yea or nay.” 

“Yea or nay to what, sir?” was the reply ; 
“what nonsense men do talk, when they try to 
meddle with women’s affairs. How can you do 
any good for the girl? you'll keep her boxed up, 
I suppose, and never let her see any body, or, if | 
you do let her get a sniff of a party, you'll whip 
ber off just when every one else is beginning to | 
enjoy themselves, and leave the coast clear for | 
others.” | 

“Just what I ought to do, according to your | 
own theory, ma’am—leave the cuast clear for the | 
elder daughter. It’s a wretched thing to have two 
girls out at once, especially if the younger happens 
to have a pretty face,—eh! ma’m? But leave 
me todo as I please for the next twelve months, 
and if I prove myself to be an old simpleton, then | 
—never truss’ me with anything again. Come, 
it’s a bargain ; shake hands on it, and I’ll give 
you five pounds to buy a new gown.” 

The Matron Roberts, was not above a bribe! Old 
ladies have vanities as well as young ones—(Heaven 
help the sex! when does their vanity cease? at 
what age, or in what condition ?) and she wanted 
anew gown very badly, for one of the very objects 
of her husband’s vituperation,—a coming ball. 
Had he known to what purpose his gift would be 
applied, perhaps he might have repented of his 
prodigality; but he did not know, and, therefore, 
he seized his wife’s palm, and giving it a hearty 
shake, concluded the bargain between them. 

The door opened, and one of the brightest of 
all bright beings appeared. She was holding a 
book with one hand, covering the page with the 
other, while from memory she tried to recite the 
Coutents of that page. Lucy was evidently learn- 
ing a lesson, and so intently, that she did not | 
notice her father or mother. She continued her | 
recital * ome 
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“L’Onda dal mar diviaa, 
Bagna la valle e’l monte 
Va passeggiera’ 

In fiume, 
(| — ” 


But she suddenly came to a stop-gate. 
“Va—goes—I’m sure I don’t know where the 
Wave goes next,”’ she cried, alluding to the words 
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of the poem. “ I'm sure I wish it had not gone 
any where, or had gone quite away before it came 
to puzzle my poor brains,” and she removed her 
hand from the book. 

“Oh! Va prigioniera, in fonte—there, that 
will do,”” and she tossed the book on the table, and 
sat down by her father. 

“Where have you been all the morning, Luty. 


I wanted you.” 


“Did you? I wish you had sent for me; 
Mademoiselle has kept me hard at work, at Artaserse, 
until I gave her a touch of her favourite La 
Fontaine.” 


“Ne forcons point notre talent, 
Nons ne ferions rien avec grice.” 


You should have seen her then, father! Her cross 
little face looked more vixenish than ever, and she 
gave me what was much more irksome than the 
wandering of the truant wave (there is poetry for 
you, father), a lecture on the impropriety of my 
present conduct, and the necessity of close appli- 
cation to study before my “ coming out,” which, 
she informed me, was to take place next year. 
Mother, what time did you get home? oh ! here is 
Bessie, she can tell me all about the ball. Who did 
you dance with, Bessie? any or nobody—come, 
don’t be cross.” But Bessie was cross, and a 
glauce bestowed on the unfriendly looking glass, 
where her own face and her sister’s were reflected 
in startling contrast, the one looking so fresh, and 
clear, and bright, the other sallow, haggard, and 
dull, did not tend to mend her temper. 

“Come and listen to me, Lucy,” were her 
father’s words, as he drew a chair to his side, “ and 
restrain your impatience about the ball for the next 
ten minutes. How would you like to have a new 
governess—not dismissing the old, you understand 
—but another—a governor, I should rather say ?” 

Lucy saw visions of extended “Onda,” and 
answered hastily. 

“ Another governess, father? why not at all; I’ve 
twice as much as | want of one—more lessons— 
more of that stupid Italian, and dull, prosy “Rollin,” 
oh! father, please not.” 

Jacob, the patriarchal sire of Lucy, laughed. 

“Suppose” he said, “1 were to be the new 
governess, and require you to learn how to make 
my tea, get up at seven, be ready by eight, come 
and give me my breakfast —dinner as well—supper, 


also, when your mother and Bessie were out—would 
you do it ?” 


Lucy jumped up and gave him a kiss. 

“ Would I? try me and see.”’ 

“ And, moreover,’” he coutinued, “ suppose I re- 
quired you to go out to a party every now and 
then, and learn to come home at a reasonable 
time, and learn to know when you had seen enough 
of it—would you con that lessou, too ?” 

Lucy looked grave. 

“Do you mean with my mother and Bessie, 
father ? because, (and she whispered in her father’s 
ear) I think they never know when they have 




































the Jesson with them.” 

Jacob laughed, and patted Lucy’s cheek. 

“ Suppose I go with you myself, Lucy ?” he said; 
bat she laughed the more at that, and pointed at 
his thick boots, and antiquated cvat, and asked him 
if he thought he looked fit for a ball room. 

“ No,” was his reply, “ but neither do you in 
this old dress” and he held up the brown merino ; 
“you would look like Cinderella before she found 
the little old woman who made carriages out of 
pumpkins. Never fear, though, we'll be smart 
enough, only remember—lI’ll have my own way 
about you, if I take charge of you; I'll have you 
dressed as I please.” 

Lucy looked dismayed. She had heard her 
father’s expressed notions about dress—and a ball 
dress up to her throat, of some dark and heavy 
material presented itself to her mind. 

“Father,” she began, and there was a merry 
little smile round her mouth, “ please—-I think if 

ou choose my dress, I'd rather nut go; people 
might fancy, father, that I had been born in the 
ark—and I don’t eare to be thought or called a 
Miss Noah, father.” 

Jacob smiled as merrily as his child, and again 
patted her smooth and glossy head. 

“People won’t fancy anything of the kind,” he 
replied, “and I wifi choose your gown, and you 
shall go—now don’t sigh,” for a little “oh dear 
me,’’ had followed his tremendous announcement, 
«¢ You'll look quite well enough. But you must 
understand the terms of this new arrangement. 
You still go on with that foreigw jargon, and your 
other ‘studies’ How can that Frenchwoman 
call such rubbish ‘studies,’ I wonder? It is 
well enough, I dare say, in its way—always 

rovided it does not totally exclude the acquire- 
ments of really useful knowledge—so you go on 
with it, for a certain time in the day; it gives you 
something to do, keeps you out of mischief, at any 
rate, if it does nothing else, and that is something, 
so goon with it, but—you must find time to attend 
to me. Your mother is obliged to go into society 
with Bessie, and it interferes with my arrange- 
ments; now you must be my property, and fill 
your mother’s place when she is absent ; in return, 
I will take you to some of these fool’s gatherings, 
balls as they are called. You enter on your office, 
and [I on mine, at once—I think after all I'll go to 
the city—like your foreign gibberish, it will be 
something to do.—Elizabeth,”’ and he called his 
wife from the consultation which she had been 
holding in an under tone with Bessie, on the 


disposal of the promised “ five pounds”—‘‘ what | 
wild beast shows are coming off soon—what | 


parties, Goody, I mean?” Mrs. Roberts did not 


very much like to be called “ Goody,” it reminded | 


her too much of an old woman, with a grey cotton 
gown, mob cap, cotton handkerchief pinned like a 
diminutive shawl over her neck, white apron and 
basin of caudie in her hand—so she did not approve 


had enough of a party, so I am not likely to learn | 
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the five pounds, and smiled blandly. 
Jacob. Lady Farquharson’s on the 10th, Mrs, 
Briscoe's on the 12th, Mrs. Smith’s on the 13th, 
the Bellews’s on the 15th, Mrs.””>——— 

But she was cut short in her list by her husband, 
“Have a’ mercy on us woman,” he cried, “ you 
won't go to all, surely? But, Lucy, we must 
manage one. Let me see; ‘‘ Lady Farquharson’s 
on the 10th; that will do—I knew her before her 
husband became a city knight—he could’nt help 
that calamity, poor man, but it did’nt do him a bit 
ofharm; he’s just the same now; didn’t fancy 
himself a grain the taller, nor did the ‘ Ladyship’ 
make her turn short-sighted, and forget an old 
friend’s face. Lucy, we'll go to her grand ball— 
I'll call and tell her so, Elizabeth, as I go down, 
Lucy, I’ll mind the dress, not Cinderella’s in her 
kitehen gear—and I’ll buy a new coat for myself; 
[I don’t want advice, Elizabeth, thank you; I will 
manage Lucy's dress myself—if she looks ugly it 
will be my fault. Now good bye, I’m off.” 

And many were the fears, entertained and 
expressed, by Bessie and her mother, on the dis- 
grace Lucy would be to them—on the ‘ dowdy” 
figure she would be, dressed under her father's 
supervision. 

“ Do say you would rather not go Lucy,” urged 
Bessie ; but Lucy only laughed, and refused to say 
anything of the kind. ‘ Nonsense Bess,” was her 
reply, “my father has set his heart on my going, 
and if he made me go in my night gown, although 
I should not like the costume, I must own, I 
would not refuse him; never you trouble yourself 
about me, I’ll do well enough somehow, I don’t 
doubt."” And away skipped Lucy, singing and 
laughing, and wishing she were a bird or a sheep, 
or almost an omnibus horse, so that she might 
never hear anything more of ‘“ Artaserse,” or be 
under the thraldom of a French governess. 

But whet was the surprise of Mrs. Roberts, 
when, some three hours after, a French modiste 
Court dress-maker, West-end woman, very grand ia 
her own estimation, arrived. According to het 
authenticated account, she began when she was & 
little girl (a baby perhaps), to work for “ lady- 
ships,” and now only consented to pin her patterns 
on the noble bodies of countesses and upw 
How she condescended to work for Lucy was & 
mystery—but that she did condescend was & 
palpable fact. So the very grand person came, and 
talked about “tournure,” and “ gentil,” aud 
“tarlatan,” and nobody but a French modiste 
knows what—and Lucy laughed at it all, and 
the modiste to be quick, as her legs ached ‘with 
stauding so long. The French woman. tried to 
conciliate her by something about “ belle taille,” 
but it would not do; Lucy told her she must finish 
_ Ler operations as speedily as possible ; the modiste 
| felt disgusted, but at the same time with the 
_ taste of her nation, she knew that the simple dress 
she was making, (for it was very simple) would o@ 

that faultless young form, for the “belle taille” 








of the cognomen of “ Goody”—but she recollected ' was deserved, look a thousand times better, and 


“ Severa. 
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therefore do her more credit, than all the brocades | our tea comfortably together, before we go 
and embroideries of the elaborately dressed beauties _ ° 


of the ball. 


never cease ; for on the evening of the ball, which | 


came in due course, as did also the ball dress, just 
as Lucy was being tortured into a state of anxiety, 

her mother and sister on the subject of her 
hair, and the propriety of putting a basket of 
flowers on it, and looking like the walking adver- 
tisement of a florist, a ring was heard at the 
«servants bell,” and a small man’s voice, or rather 


Wonders seemed as if they would | 


| 


upstairs.” 

And so they did, and then they went to the 
mistress of the,house, and her well practised eye, 
read one little truth at a glance—that Lucy, in her 
simple toilette, would be the most beautiful girl 
of the evening. The guests came at last, one by 


_one—then half a dozen together, like drops from 


an umbrella. 


Dancing began, but Lucy sat by 
her father—voluntarily ; for many a partner did 


she refuse—many an one whom the somewhat 


a man’s small voice, inquired if “ here lived one | 


Monsieur Roberts.”” An affirmative admitted him, 
but he was going to be despatched forthwith with 
the assurance that it was a mistake, when Jacob 
put the matter on the right footing. “It is no 
mistake he said ; it’s all right; Lucy must have a 
tidy head; her own style, ends sticking out like a 
wild Indian’s, won’t do. Now, Lucy, ¢ aud put 
yourself under the barber’s hand; wait, | | come 
with you, and tell him how I want you tv i.ok.” 

Jacob turning lady’s maid! the age of miracles 
had come again! But it was a very pleasant age 
of miracles, Lucy seemed to think, as she dragged 
her father upstairs to her dressing room, and told 
him he was quite young enough to run up stairs, if 
he could go scampering about to balls and parties. 
The representative of combs and brushes stood 
bowing before the august presence of the head 
which was to increase his revenue. ‘‘Now, Mounseer, 
I'm going to tell you how I want you to twist up 
that hair. Don’t torture it into all sorts of unna- 
tural plaits—I like nature, and no plaits ever came 
by nature. Do it in her own style, but without 
these feathers, iike a Mohawk chief,” and he 
pointed to sundry stray locks sticking out here and 
there. “Let it be smooth, but don’t plaister it 
with grease. What do you say? flowers? No— 
hasn’t she enough hair on her head ? is she bald ? 
[wou’t have anything but the hair. Now, Lucy, 
make haste, you and I go early.” The modiste 
had performed her business well, the bair dresser 
did the same, and as Lucy stood equipped before 
her father, he gave her an approving nod, which 
proclaimed his satisfaction. 

“ You'll do, Lucy, Cinderella has come from the 
ashes. Here, tie this well round vour throat.” It 
was an opera cioak, large, comfortable, and warm ; 
very fine on the outside, but lined throughout 
with the softest white swansdown. Now, Lucy, | 
hear the carriage. Elizabeth, you'll be there 


sometime in the evening. Who would have thought 


that old Jacob Roberts, would have made a fool of 
himself in his old age, and gone tumbling about to 
balls—Well! better that, than let a happy child 
be cast away like the rest, and either kill herself of 
cing, or let dancing kill every sensible and 
rational feeling in her.” Such was Jacob’s 
soliloquy as he followed his daughter down stairs. 
Jacob and Lucy were early—vulgarly early ; the 
mistress was dressed, the waiters Aad arrived, and 
the lights were burning, but no guests had come. 
Now, Lucy, you and I are going to have 





stale Bessie would have been only too glad to 
accept. Among the dancing crowd on that night 
there chanced to be a magnate, and a very great 
magnate, too—a man with both a title and a large 
unencumbered fortune. How very charming 
“mammas” found him; and how deferentially 
daughters looked up to him—in consideration of 
his intrinsic worth, of course! How they had 
discovered this intrinsie worth none of thein could 
say, for he was not a communicative person gene- 
rally; and when he became so, very often managed 
to say very sarcastic things ; but they were always 
accompanied with such a very sweet smile, that 
their bitterness was gulped down, like a pill, the 
smile being the lozenge after. 

Now it chanced that the magnate on that very 
evening was in a peculiarly sardonic mood, and he 
kept provokingly in the passage, jast outside the 
ballroom door, and went on talking to another 
magnate (a far lesser one though), and never 
passing one thought on all the bright eyes, and 
matrimonially disposed young ladies, who were 
thinking so much of him. However, the lesser 
magnate (only a rich one, without a title, that was 
the distinguishing degree of magnatism) went into 
the ball-room, and then the greater looked round 
for something to do. It “ bored” him to dance— 
whist was a nuisance—écarté he could not play 
by himself; he yawned, and thought he would go 
home, when, as he listlessly looked through the 
door of the ballroom, a bright face caught his eye 
—a bright young face; not casting sentimental 
looks at unsentimental partners, but talking very 
merrily to an old gentleman who sat beside it. 
The magnate, for a wonder, was interested—abso- 
lutely interested; sufficiently so to move his 
magnatical person to his hostess, and ask who that 
very beautiful young girl might be who was 
eccentric enough to prefer sitting still to spinning 
about ? 

“ Lucy Roberts,” was the reply. “ This is her 
first appearance. Don't you think her very 
ae | a 

“* Yes. 

Even Lady Farquharson was slightly stirpriséd ; 
but she took the magnatic arm, and walked him 
up to Lucy, 

_“Lord Castletown wishes the oe of an 
introduction, Luey,—Miss Luey Roberts, Lord 
Castletown.” 


Lucy gave him a look; and nothing to 
chain that look, did Pang Poegery Aegy bn 


I wish you would introduce me.” 
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all the time wondering what could have made the 
man come and bother her, when so many other 
people were wanting him ; for Lucy, from her quiet 
corner had seen that. 

“‘ May I have the pleasure of the next dance ?” 
and Lord Castletown held out his arm to Lucy; 
but there it stuck—she had not the slightest in- 
tention of taking it. And now again she looked 

at him, and this time with a little bit of a frown, 
for she was beginning to think him, what he 
thought everybody else, a horrid bore. 

“ Thank you, no; I would rather not.” 

And Lord Castletown’s arm dropped by his 
side, as he himself also dropped into a chair by 
Lucy’s side. She was something new, fresh, and 
original, and he had not the slightest intention of 
speedily relinquishing anything so unusual as 
originality. 

“This is your first ball, Miss Roberts ?”’ 

But Lucy positively scowled at him as she an- 
swered, “ Yes.’ 

He bore down on a weak point in her character 
—* shyness.” And now, to get rid of this feeling, 
and the exciting cause of it, she, unconsciously 
to herself, wrinkled that happy face with a 
frown. 

Still Lord Castletown was nut discouraged ; but 
he changed bis tactics, left Lucy alone, and talked 
to her father; and even old Jacob forgot the 
weariness that had been creeping over him, and 
listened with interest and pleasure to Lord Castle- 
town, who, although he was a magnate, and a 
marvellously conceited one, too, was also a man of 
good sound sense, in other respects, and a deeply 
read and classical scholar. But he began to be a 
ten-fold “‘bore’’ to Iucy—she could not talk to 
her father. She began to fidget, and cast furtive 
glances at Lord Castletown, not one of which was 
lost on him. Her patience was becoming ex- 
hausted, when her attention was attracted to one 
of the dancers in the quadrille. The lady would 
have been considered a beauty in China, where 
“fat” is at a premium, for she resembled a bacon 
pig in this particular—a pig fit for a Christmas 
killing. She could not help being fat; fat was the 
bane of her life ; an unconquerable impediment to 
beauty—unconquerable even under tight lacing, 
tight boots, and tight dresses. No. She could 
not help being “ fat ;” but she could help engag- 
ing in an exercise suppose to belong to the sylph- 
like. She knew that; and, knowing it, affected an 
air of lassitude, which was meant to imply that 
she was performing an irksome duty, which, in 
such a jolly looking person as herself, was absurd 
to a degree—much too absurd to escape Lucy's 
keen observation. 

“Look, father,” and Lucy gave her father’s 
arm a little pinch. ‘‘Shawondasee, fat and 
lazy.’”” The whisper in which the quotation was 
uticred, although very gentle, reached Lord Castle- 
town’s ears, and he burst out laughing, as his eye 
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“Miss Roberts, I wish you would take my arm 
and walk round the room,” he said. “ You hare 
been sitting still all the evening; pray do come,” 

Lucy was tired of sitting still; and if her 
father had asked her, she would have gone ing 
minute, but to walk round the room with Lord 
Castletown, it was too terrible; so she said, “ No 
thank you,” and again relapsed into her shy mood 
once more. 

But Jacob began to think of going home. He 
took out his watch, held it to Lucy, and pointed 
out the time —‘“ Twelve o’clock, Cinderella.” 

Lucy jumped up, and in her exultation at her 
deliverance forgot Lord Castletown. 

“|’m ready enough to go home, father,” she 
said. ‘ Besides, I have to make your breakfast 
to- morrow morning, you know; what a blessing 
for once to get rid of Corneille and Metastasio.” 

Lord Castletown was looking at her—at her 
innocent and beautiful face—the bright glow of 
her cheek — the sparkle of her clear eye, the 
affectionate young smile, emanating from the kind 
heart, which, forgetful of its own pleasure to 
others, thought only of the comfort of the poor 
old parent who sat beside her. 

“Let me take you to your carriage.” 

But Lucy had seized her father’s arm, and the 
offer was declined. 

“Shall I meet you at Mrs. Bellews ?” Lord 
Castletown continued, as he followed Lucy down 
stairs. 

Lucy looked at her father for his reply. Bat 
he was busy seeking for the carriage ; so she was 
obliged to answer the question. 

“I don’t know,” she replied. “I hope we shall 
not go.” 

“Why? don’t you like dancing ?” 

‘Oh yes ; but—I don’t care about parties.” 

Jacob returned, and called his daughter. Lord 
Castletown still followed them. 

“IT will send you the pamphlet I mentioned,” 
he said, turning to Jacob; “or, if you wi!l permit 
me, I will bring it myself, then I can point out 
the passages I mean.” 

Lucy and her father drove away ; Lord Castle. 
town returned to the ball-room. Bessie and her 
mother were sitting down near the door. Cer- 
tainly his lordship seemed to have a great partiality 
for the Robert’s family that evening, for he now 
went up to Bessie, and sat by her, and then asked 
her to dance with him, and she did not say “No,” 
as Lucy had done. 

“Your sister is very shy, Miss Roberts,” be 

remarked. 

“You mean Lucy? yes; but she is a mete 

child.” 

“Indeed! she does not look a ‘mere child.’ 

Pray may I ask her age ? It will not be imperté 

nence, as she is a mere child.” 

“She is seventeen; but singularly unformed is 

character.” 





glanced merrily at Lucy's blushing face, on which 
she could not quite repress a smile. 


Again Lord Castletown looked incredulous. 
“She seems to have the average amount 
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sense,” he replied; “and as far as I can 
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heard of an eighth heaven—shared, of course, 


ascertain by so very casual an opportunity of | with that noble lord; but Mahomet was only a 
jadging, is beth clever and well-informed. But I | Mecca born man, and not a young lady, so his 


see signs of carnal enjoyment going on. 
find some one to take you to supper.” 
Bat Bessie ‘could not eat’ anything; so Lord 


Let me | 


| 


exaltations never extended beyond the seventh. 
“All earthly joys must end.” Bessie found 
the saying true. The ball came to a close, and 


Castletown took himself, instead of finding any | she and her mother rolled home, just at the time 
one to take her ; and then, when he had discussed | 
_ about three hours’ duration. 


the “ viands” and the “ vins,’’ returned to Bessie 
to discuss the junior scion of her stock. 

Bessie was in the seventh heaven; even in the 
eighth, if there be one. If Mahomet had worn 


petticoats, and been a Miss Bessie Roberts of the | 


nineteenth century; and if a noble lord, whose 
unencambered rent-roll many fair hands were 
grasping at, had danced with him all night, to the 
exclusion of all others, no doubt we should have 


when Lucy was awaking from her first sleep of 


The next morning Lucy was at her post by 


eight; six hours’ good sound sleep had (although 





not enough generally), in this instance, completely 
refreshed her. And Jacob now took his ham in 
perfect good temper, talking all the while to the 
merry Lucy. But what more came of the old 
gentleman's management we shall inquire here- 
after. 
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OF 


LUCKNOW. 
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Tue little band for many a month has kept its foes 
at bay, 

Though swarming round the feeble fort, like vultures 
o’er their prey ; 

Bat want and toil have thinned it sore, no human help 
seems nigh, 

And all the bravest now can do, is but, alas, to die. 


The soldier draws a deeper breath, and sighs a fainter 
prayer, 

And clasps his wife and children with a look of sad 
despair ; 

For the rebel hordes already push their mines beneath 
the wall, 

And death, before another sun, must be the doom of all. 


But woman, with her trustful breast, and ever-busy 
hand, 

Cheers, angel-like, the drooping hearts of that devoted 
band ; 

And Jessie speeds from man to man, where faith and 
hope seem dim, 

Now tends the weary sentinels, now aids the gunner 
grim. 


She sleeps beside the cannon’s roar, by watching toil 


o’ercome, 

And babbles, in her restless dream, of her far Highland 
home ; 

She is once more a happy child—free, frolicsome ; and 
now 


She bids them wake her up again “ when father comes 
from plough.”’ 


She starts—she screams—she stands erect, with forward 
littening ear; 

“Hark ! ’tis the Highland slogan, friends—the slogan 
—don’t ye hear ?”’ 


‘ 





And down she sinks upon her knees, while tears of joy 
fall fast— 


_ “Thank God! thank God! we're saved! we're saved ! 


thank God, we're saved at last !’’ 


“‘ Poor Jessie, thou art raving, girl—it is no Highland 
sound, 

‘Tis but the roar of booming guns, and maddened 
hordes around ;’’ 

And, torn with struggling hope and doubt, she sinks 
again, dismayed, 

To slumber—if she may—once more wrapped in her 
ample plaid. 


Again she starts, and listening stands,—‘“ They come! 
they come!’’ she cries, 

Now confidence in every tone, and triumph in her eyes , 

And her words awaken down the line a strange and 
sudden shrill, 

“It is the Campbell’s come at last—hark to their 
pibroch shrill !’’ 


And the cheering sound swells louder, as, now “ harshly 
clear, now low, 
It tells of succour to the friend, and vengeance to 


the foe ;’’ 

And the pallid band forget at once their peril, toil, 
and care, 

And bow instinctively the knee in thankfulness and 
prayer. 


Loud is the roar of musketry, the clashing and the din, 

But louder, lowder far, is heard that British cheer 
within ; 

Brave Havelock and his Highlanders march up in 
serried line, 

And mingle with “ God Save the Queen” their hearty 


“ Auld Syne.”’ 
‘ne S. W. Pantaipos. 
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PART II. 


In December last we almost apologised for ad- 
verting to the greatest social evil of our day ; but 
its aspect is altered now, and public meetings 
have been held on the subject for the purpose of 
applying that best lever—public opinion—to this 
heavy question. It is no part of our present 
purpose here to enter into dry details, or shocking 
statistics. In December we mentioned a few 
unimpeachable facts which will doubtless be remem- 
bered by our readers; and our patience is almost 
unequal to the task of telling “a thrice-told tale.’ 
The iniquity, indeed, is acknowledged to be grave 
on all hands, though by many theory and practice 
are set at a somewhat ridiculous variance ; for, 
talk as men may, and will talk, in the teeth of 
facts, the standard of morality in this country is 
far too low to meet the exigencies of a Christian’s 
creed. Vice, unhappily, has only, in the eyes of 
some people, to become fashionable, and it becomes 
venial. 

Worse than this, yet as a natural result of this 
state of things, a man goes into society, where he 
is known and spoken of by young people to each 
other in confidence as “a gay man’’—a phrase 
capable of many meanings. 

So long as there is a large demand, there will 
be a large supply. 8o long as society smiles upon 
the male sinner, will there be “ Traviatas” to 
smile upon him inturn. So long as a man, living 
in known vice, is at home in society, in families, 
in the Cabinet, or in Parliament, matters must 
run on as formerly. Society requires new 
weights and scales, for it “strains at gnats and 
swallows camels.” 

The proposed police restrictions upon this 
fearful trade are not likely to be so useful as the 
fact of public attention being called to this sub- 
ject. We do not for one moment believe that 
people will at any time become moral by force of 
Act of Parliament. If the new bill about to be 
introduced to the House of Lords by the Bishop 





of Oxford, and to the Commons by the Right | 
Hon. T. B. Baines, should ever pass into a law, | 
which is problematical, the vice would still exist— | 
less glaringly, of course, and in a minor degree. 
Public opinion will do more towards reforming | 
this extreme evil, by rendering vice contempti- | 


and inmates, but also all persons found in them, 
The dread of an appearance before a magistrate, with 


an announcement of real name and address duly 
following in next day's journal, would undoubtedly 
do much towards checking the evil; but to cary 
out all these wholesome provisions the bill mes 
tioned must obtain a majority in both Houses of 
Parliament. 

Another question arises out of this view of the 
matter. What is to become of all these unhappy 
women? Willthey be taken into your families 
cooks or housemaids? Are there Penitentiaries 
large enough to hold them ? Society, by contract 
ing the labour for women, lays heavy burden 
on “the weaker part of the world.” Wher 
physical strength is requiréd, man undoubtedly 
has a supremacy, but woman’s employments might 
easily and pyéfitably be extended. There are nov 
employed at some electric telegraph offices female 
clerks, who transact public business quite as well 
as those of the masculine gender. The old story 
that women are altogether man’s inferiors isa 
blunder. They only continue so because we make 
them so. Take the case of art, and let the names 
of Rosa Bonheur, Mrs. Benham Hay, Miss Setchel, 
Miss Howitt, &c., show what “the school o 
female artists will achieve for the interests o 
art, and the lesser but important aim of pecuniary 
independence.” In France women perform the 
duties of clerks and book-keepers, often and 
well enough to satisfy any doubts as to their 
capabilities. 

But the occupations open to females are unforte- 
nately well supplied, and even the enlargement of 
their field of labour would only displace workmen; 
while many avocations open to others are closed 
against the persons involved in this calamity. Few 
families, and those only peculiarly situated, will 
accept their household services, until at least- after 
a probation of several years. The colonists wil 
not thank us for a supply of these domestic helps 
All the avenues to employment open for persons 


_ ordinary character are sealed against them. Masy 
of their number have no friends; and many hav 
relatives who will not acknowledge them, while 
perhaps, the more promising individuals 
them will decline to be acknowledged where ti 


ble and vile, than the honest efforts of a minority | story is known. 


in Parliament can do by bringing forward bills, | 


This difficulty, however large, carnot alter th 


to be opposed by those erroneous reasoners with duty of removing th ibiti 
: nee g the open exhibitions of great etl 
whom “ the liberty of the subject” means a liberty | from the public Sseste' dal the existence of crim 


to do anything not actually amenable to the laws | 
of criminal jurisprudence. | 
In that bill it is proposed | 


cannot be permitted, only because those 


who live by wickedness may fall into want. 


(at least in effect, if | argument of that description might be applied is 


not verbally) to prevent unfortunate women from | favour of betting and gambling houses; and s 


pursuing their 


shut up all houses of ill-fame, and to empower the | 
police, not only to take into custody their keepers | 


s in our thoroughfares, to | of buccaneering and burglary. 
allowed it to stand in the way of mechanical ja 
provements, which have carried dismay into maaj 


Society has 
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and households during their progress ; and | 
societ ¥ will not, therefore, when ripe for the settle- | 
ment of the question, allow any plea of this nature 
for perseverance in temptation or in vice. Even 
society, however, may be pleased to acknowledge 
some share in the formation of this depravity ; 


and that all its victims are not more culpable than | 


those who have drawn them into their present 

ition. From that view of the circumstances, it 
would seem to be a duty, and a cheap riddance 
from the mischief, to supply the means of living 
to those who were drawn out of this vortex of 


shame and sin.. 


All the meetings in the Metropolis during last | 
of commencing with falsehood is apparent at once. 
|The evil increases, until the whole life becomes a 
The latter | 


month, on this subject, contemplate a reduction of 
the money spent in vice along with the withdrawal 
of its wretclicdness from public view. 
object, we trust, presupposes the former; because in 
this country we cannot licence guilt for any 
parochial convenience. Nobody need to suggest, 
under any municipal pretext, the necessity of place- 
ing all objectionable houses under the control of 
the police, who already know them all. Any 
means necessary to render their knowledge useful, 
without a system of licensing, under the name of 
registration or supervision, would be obtained: 
but the sense of the nation will keep us out of the 
snare of liceusing more vicious resorts than those 
classes that seem already to have a sort of public 
sanction. 

We may assume, and repeat, therefore, that all 
these movements of parochial authorities propose 
not merely to put wickedness out of sight, but 
even, as a consequence, to reduce the outlay of 
money in its prosecution. Itjs a low and vulgar 
way, perhaps, of stating an object, yet it brings us 
to a difficulty, and the difficulty leads to a duty; 
forthe public have allowed a certain number of 
persons to become miserably dependent upon the 
wages of guilt. They do not propose that these 
persons should drown themselves, or take poison. 
Therefore, they must provide homes and labour, at 
some considerable outlay, for those who will be 
driven from a walk which they could not follow for 
long time. It is a steep road, even if it be wide ; 
and has a more rapid descent to the grave than 
suy other that can be imagined. 

_Penitentiaries have been long open in different 
districts of the metropolis, and in all large towns, 
for those who are able, voluntarily, to withdraw 
from this life of maduess; but their statistics do not 
show that they have been attractive, or eminently 
successful. We might naturally suppose that any 
place would have been attractive, in the circum. 
stances, to those who have madly and wildly rushed 
out of the degradation of time into eternity ; yet 
suicides occur, while we can scarcely suppose that 
the existence of these refuges is unknown, al- 
though that may be true in the case of many in- 

Thei ) 

r name carries, we fear, a repulsive idea to 

Weak-minded individuals. It resembles penance, 





aud bears punishment in the train of thought it 


PENITENTIARIBS. lll 


originates. It does not imply so much cheerful 
employment as compulsory retirement. We may 
also be convinced, without inquiry, that omens 
those for whom these establishments are intended, 
very sad stories circulate respecting the irksome 
and weary lives of their inmates; and some of 
these stories are perhaps true. Farther, we fear 
that in many instances the minds of the applicants 
are lacerated by a painful ransacking of all the 
black coraers of their personal histories. Very 


_ probably, in these cases, the process commences 


with a disingenuous concealment, by the applicant, 
of facts into which it may be injudicious of the 
managers or matrons to inquire. The consequence 


living fraud, requiring a painful exertion to maintain. 
Necessarily all confidence between the authori- 
ties and the guest is destroyed—and an error at 
the commencement ruins the connexion. The 
applicant for a home in these houses confesses a 
defect of character; and farther inquiry should be 
superseded by that circumstance. The real his- 
tory of each individual may be learned with more 
accuracy by a different system, if that knowledge 
be advantageous or necessary; but more than 
the name, employment, and residence, cannot be 
necessary, except for the benefit of the inmate. 

Workhouses exist for all parties who are willing 
to reside in them; but in these cases a difficulty 
will be found in using them—for the poor may be 
and a vast number of them are, “virtuous ;” while 
those persons to whom shelter is required need 
not be poor, but can support themselves, if they 
could be placed under a roof to work. 

The manner of proceeding in these cases is 
more difficult to explain than the necessity for 
some procedure. Seclusion is a necessary element 
of success, in any establishment of the kind re- 
quired—seclusion from general society; and (hat 
interferes with many employments, and limits in- 
dustry by high walls—we do not even mean literal 
walls, although that would not be incorreet, but 
by obstacles equally powerful. Of those for 
whom provision has to be made, very many haye 
learned to do nothing, and have yet to acquire 
the use of their hands. A considerable portion 
were once domestic servants; and the division of 
labour has been carried so far, that domestic 
service does not mean necessarily now the capa- 
bility to “wash and dress” linens—so that a 
domestic servant may be useless in a laundry. It 
is still more certain that a domestic servant may 
be quite unable to employ a needle usefully. A 
large proportion of these unfortunate people be- 
lo to agricultural districts origivally, or to 
villages; and they may have aired. all the 

work. That 


knowledge necessary for horticultu 
fact opens out the possibility of finding means to 


support small colonies of females—for garden 
productions are always saleable in towns, 
and a small increase of the quantity 

affect the price, while railways afford the means of 
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conveying them cheaply to markets from quiet and 
retired places. It is obvious enough that an 
establishment of this nature requires to be founded 
upon industry that will produce something to 
bring money into the house; although a large 
number of persons may find work suitable to them 
in its internal arrangements, after a certain fund 
has been provided from external sources for 
external wants. It is, however, useless to suppose 
that these establishments are to be self-supporting 
for a considerable period. Amongst the class whose 
researches after money for vice are to be narrowed 
or suppressed, a large number do not want to 
work, or will not work, and are burdens on 
industry ; while others want physical capability or 
strength, and all would labour at a disadvantage 
for a time. The parishes which have permitted 
the monstrous growth of a numerous army of 
slaves to vice, must meet the consequences, in 
some special rate, for a season ; or the nation may 
require to cast the charges upon that mueh 
afflicted but very convenient friend in need—*“ the 
consolidated fund.”” We, however, indicate a 
feature in this movement that others overlook, and 
we do not even indicate it in a captious spirit, or 
with any desire to conjure difficulties out of the 
subject, but merely to give that rough complete- 
ness of detail which is always necessary to any 
plan, or the accomplishment of any project. We 
must see what is wanted before the want can be 
supplied; and in this instance the public can 
hardly proceed to suppress a wrong, although the 
doctrine looks a little cold, without making some 
provision for the wrong-doers. It would be easy 
to name precedents, but they are unnecessary 
where facts have to be met; only, if all these in- 
dividuals were sentenced to seven years of penal 
servitude, the public would be compelled to pay 
for their support. 

We have already stated that more hope for the 
suppression of existing enormities may be found in 
the operation of opinion than of statutes; and in 
preventive than in remedial measures. The remedies 
and statutes need not be declined, if they can be 
obtained; and they will not be procured until 
they are assiduously and diligently sought; but 
the formation of a healthy opinion, and the use of 
preventive influences, are more important than any 
other means. 

We mentioned in a previous number the notori- 
ous fact that females have been driven into this 
course of crime by absolute want. Cases of that 
pature would not be numerous, if the existence of 

ood homes or refuges for destitute servants were 

known, and their extension to a level with the 
wants of the country were provided. They could 
not occur except for the chasms that exist in 
society. 

The rich families in one crescent know nothing 
whatever of those who live in the next street; and 
the latter retaliate upon the inhabitants of court 
or lane. Society is broken up into coteries and 
sections, and does not wish to be amalgamated 





even to a useful extent. There is one place where 
the rich and the poor meet together now and 
then ; but they are not often much better acquainted 
on that account when they separate. Still, the 
higher classes exercise a great influence over their 
neighbours, and a desperate race of extravagance, 
which few have moral courage and strength to 
resist, underlies many calamities. We heard many 
assertions on that subject in connexion with com- 
mercial embarassments last year; but they are stil] 
more true in reference to the bankruptcy, monetary 
and moral, of many individuals. The wages of do. 
mestic servants are higher now than they were ten, 
twenty, or thirty years ago; yet it is probable that 
the recipients have not more money. Their em. 
ployers are blameable on this subject, for they 
exact a considerable expenditure on dress. If the 
Black’s nurse dresses expensively and smartly, 
we may be sure that the Brown’s nurse must be 
brought close to asimilar point of ladyshiping when 
she takes out baby; for we all know that Brown's 
baby is everyway a better baby than Black’s, in 
eyes, hair, chin, nose, teeth, and everything except 


the nurse, who must be improved. The same prin- ' 


ciple runs through genteel society in everything; 
devouring most remorselessly a thousand and one 
home comforts fcr « single party. Mr. Green 
never offered champagne to his friends at dinner 
until that unhappy night, last month, when he 
dined at Whyte’s; but now, Green must do as 
Whyte did, although neither of them can afford 
the extravagance; aud thus the world goes on 
overspending itself, and throwing its money to the 
dogs—not for more comforts, but for more 
anxieties and troubles. 

This personal extravagance is supposed to be 
one of the reasons which deter men from marriage, 
and its consequent or prospective expenses. The 
mos‘ ‘ufluential of our newspapers has recently 
pubiisied a quantity of correspondence on this 
subject of an interesting character to persons with 
£300 or upwards per annum. A number of the 
correspondents, male and female, seem to think 
that a family cannot get on in the world without 
more than three hundred pounds annually. They 
cannot certainly make much progress, except into 
debt, if they spend more than their income ; bat 
it is absurd to say that an ordinary family 
cannot live comfortably upon less than the sum 
named. According to that doctrine very few 
persons can afford to marry. 
those individuals, who have three hundred pounds 
annually, are devoted to lying, the number is very 
small. They are all set down in the returns of 
the commissioners for the Income and Property 
tax; and it is alarming to think how very few 
thousands there are of them. Farther, those who 
have their income as salaries, from the funds o 
any investment, cannot conceal their circumstances, 
so that the only difficulty rests with professi 
earnings and profits; but the number of persons 
who really gained three hundred pounds last yeah 


is so small in proportion to the general populatios, 
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that those who have passed the boundary, should 
be extremely thankful; while the families who 
mast, somehow or other, live upon one to three 
handred pounds of annual outlay, form the more 


° ° ° | 
numerous class of society, with the exception of | 


the artisan and labouring classes ; and the question 
raised respecting the capacities of three hundred 
pounds, relate entirely to the style in which 
people exist. One lady, who says that she has 
been married six years, states that her expenditure, 


which she gives in detail, in 1852, amounted to | 
£937 lds. lid., while, in 1856, it reached | 


£393 l4s. 1jd. ‘The lady says that she is a 
clergyman’s daughter, and she must, therefore, 
know, that clergymens’ families are obliged to live 
on different terms. ‘They do not, except in a few 
cases, enjoy £400 per annum from their profession. 
We notice that this lady reckons the wages of 
three servants; but an income of £400 annually, 
does not admit usually that amount of domestic 
assistance. Sixty pounds are charged for dress; 
but that is rather out of proportion to four 
hundred pounds annually. Travelling and books 
are fifty-two pounds; and unless the books have 
been exactly what they should be the charge is 
heavy. Indeed, the greater part of this curious 
correspondence, is occupied in showing how a 
family, with three hundred pounds to spend yearly, 
may get through the money, by struggling to 
maintain a social position to which they have at 
least no money right; and this is the evil fashion 
which requires correction, and even suppression. 
It proceeds upon the idea that money is the guage 
of respectability, and expenditure the oniy means 
of measuring money. More than half the world 
seen to think that the only proof which can be given 
of the possession of money, is by getting quit of it. 

The subject has something farther to do with 
our topic than the supposition that this social 
evil is extended by the number of men with small 
fortunes, who live on town and lounge in clubs, 
rather than risk the cost of a home of their own. 
The supposition is, doubtless, correct, and a large 
Proportion of the class to whom it refers may live 
mischievously, yet the numbers of the class are few. 
They cannot be, in a great measure, responsible for 
anevil that coils around, and occupies one hundred 
aud fifty thousand persons in our islands, and 
requires an expenditure of four to five millions 
Jearly. We do not even suppose that all the 
class of men with stated incomes, living in clubs 
aud lodgings, have any personal responsibility in 
this matter. 
4 some of our contributors seem to suppose, for it 
is hot the vice of those proud or prudent men, who 

ve little and make no regard to principle or pro- 
fession, 

The chief connexion of the subject—that is to 


‘ay, of personal extravagance—with the common | 
_ sesses no such difficulties or dangers. 


velopment of vice, to which we particularly 
— is by example. It infects by this process 
entire community; although its influevces may 
resisted successfully by many persons. Success 


The evil is, probably, uot so general | 
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however, in that respect, may be frequently a 
comparative matter. Persons may deem them- 
| selves successful who are only not so badly beaten 
as some of their neighbours. In many cases this 
evil only causes some anxiety and inconvenience ; 
but we have mentioned that the entrance of some 
females upon the course of life, which is appa- 
rently now attracting a share of public regret, 
originated in absolute want ; and of many more in 
wants that they might have suffered without 
disadvantage. A love of display and finery that 
cannot be gratified honestly, has extensively 
increased the number of those for whom some 
provision must be made; if the efforts now proposed 
for the suppression of this particular vice be 
successful. ‘Ihat is the conclusion which we wish 
thuse of the public who happily interest themselves 
in this object to comprehend. They ars compelled 
to make provision for the support of cheats, and 
swindlers, and thieves when they catch and confine 
them, and render them incapable of living in their 
own more expensive but usual way. So, for the 
same reason, they will be obliged, in a different 
manner, for a season, to partly support a class who 
Jo not transgress their present laws. Preventive 
measures have nothing to do with this necessity. 
It begins with corrective efforts. When a city 
parish reduces the money expended within its 
boundaries in this wretchedness, or suppresses the 
houses disgraced by its practice, it only throws a 
larger pressure of the persons engaged in its 
pursuit on neighbouring parishes, unless it can 
allure them into a better course of life and 
superior habits. And if the country were placed 
under a very stringent law its operations must be 
accompanied by provision for support; even if 
that were enforced by sentence of compulsory and 
tedious confinement. By whatever course, there- 
fore—whether by voluntary or state payments— 
we must come to that; and our progress in this 
matter for a time—probably, for ouly a few years, 
will be the index of effectual progress in a refor- 
mation of life, if uot in the more desirable recla- 
mation of tl heart. The good we hope for from 
our statements, is a more general appreciation than 
exists now of the work that must be done, if the 
three to four million spent in this great social evil 
at present be ever, either by legislative or moral 
agencies, reduced to one or two millions, or to 
half of the smaller sum; and it is better at the 
beginning of any work to count its cost; not that 
the expense should frighten people from a good 
deed, but that the ways and means of doing it 
effectually might be provided. 

The reformation of the town may not lie within 
the scope of many ladies, for the dangers and the 
difficulties of such a sphere of action may prove an 
almost insurmountable barrier—only almost, for 


| 
| 
| 
| 





they have been overcome—yet the country pos- 
The highest 


| lady of the land may walk into the poorest cottage 
without damage to her person or her reputation. 


| Thus the care of the peasant is within the scope of 
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1}4 A PAROCHIAL PROBLEM. 


all. Tet every woman seek to do her mite of | utters the harsh words “ Begone, I have nought ty 


; 


good. It needs hat the will to find the way. | 
There are plenty of “wants” floating about the | 
world, and giving little raps at luman hearts and | 
saying, ‘Come and relieve us ;” and but too often 


these cries are disregarded, and the callous heart | 


bestow—ihose of my household claim my thoughts 
my care, my time— hence, unwelcome Visitants to 
those who have leisure to give ear unto thee.” 


Should this be woman’s answer to woe-strickey 


woman, let herself decide the question, 








A PAROCHIAL PROBLEM. 





‘‘If the poor had more justice, they would need less charity.’”—Jenemy Benruam. 





The wind was whistling bleak and cold, 
And huddled the strong 


g, weak, young, and old, 


‘Together for warmth while they sat to wait 
For the opening door at the Workhouse Gate. 
One was an ancient—three score and ten, 
Long years had he worked for his fellow-men, 
And now, that his strength of limb was past, 
The world had left him to starve at last. 


And a girl sat there in her sorrow wild, 
And her tears fell fast on her hungry child, 
As sadiy she thoaght of a broken vow, 

Of the sin of the past and its harvest now ; 
And he who beguiled her —where was he ? 
Go, look in the “ best society.” 

See the elegant sinner in honour’s seat, 


While the pauper sinner sits in the street! 


And a youth sat there with a haggard brow, 

And ever he murmured stern and low: 

“If I'm robbed by the world of a pauper’s right, 
I'll steal it back, ere [ll starve to-night.” 

And the sleet came down through the cold night air, 
And the Porter growled, from his well-stuffed chair, 
“ What means from without that untimely din ? 


The rates are too high—so you shan’t come in.” 
8 4 


The old man moaned—but his moan grew weak— 

A tear rolled down the pale mother’s cheek, 

And the young man muttered —* I’m robbed of my right 
I'll steal it back ere I starve to-night.” 


’T was vain to knock—so those houseless poor 
Turned their shivering backs on the Workhouse door ; 
(Which the excellent Porter did calculate 

On the credit-side of the Parish Slate.) 


The old man wandered away alone, 

For a little space, till his strength was gone, 
Then sat him down on a step to—die, 

And all because—“ rates are far too high !” 





Next morn they found at a rich man’s door 

The pauper who died the night before ; 

Then the parish was prompt with its pity and bread, 
But of course they’d forgotten—the man was dead ! 


The girl, with a ghastly smile on her face, 

Turned shivering away from her resting-place, 

And “ Hush, my baby,” she wildly said, 

Though the bare thouzht sickens, “thou shalt have bread’ 


The young man rose and strode on awhile, 

And he muttered once more, with an evil smile, 
“If ’'m robbed by the world of my pauper’s right, 
I'l) steal it back ere I'll starve to-night.” 

A traveller comes that road along, 

The traveller was weak—the pauper strong, 

A blow—a fall—and the crime is done, 

The man is dead, but his porse is won! 





I saw once more as my eyes grew dim, 

A felon stand ’neath the gallows grim, 

While a crowd, with eyes with long vigil red, 
Cursed, fought, drank gin, and bought gingerbread. 
And the road of that felon my eyes could see 

From the Workhouse gate to the gallows tree. 


A day for the children of men will come, 
Whea the Anzel casts up the Book of Doom : 
When many will find earth’s ledgers lied, 
When their balance is shown on Satan's side. 






For the gate of Heaven ’s no workhouse gate, 
And the Book of Doom is no parish slate, 

For the gate stands open—the pathway clear, 
And the Book not checked by the overseer, 
And its totals no Vestry dare gainsay, 

Though the totals be balanced another way ! 


W. B. B.S. 
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THE DREAM O 


I have read in monkish pages 
Songs and legends quaint and old; 
I have wept, and I have pondered 
On those stories great and bold! 


Songs of warriors high and noble— 
Dreams of poets that are dead— 
Tales of heroes, of their glory, 
When they for their country bled. 


Painted in such glowing colours 

That the pages seemed to rise, 

Stand a record to the future 

Bright and glorious ‘neath mine eyes. 


Then it seemed that I was dreaming, 
Mingling with the mighty dead, 
In some far-off, bright Elysium, 
Where the angels blessings shed. 


There I triumphed with the warrior— 
There I pondered with the sage 

On the learning of the nations— 
Science of a by-gone age. 
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F OTHER DAYS. 


And I watched the mighty battles, 
And T wept the hero’s doom, 

As in sombre, gloomy silence, ~ 
Slow they bore him to the tomb. 


Then I gloried with the poet, 





Listening to his wondrous lays— 
Songs of knights, and dames, and warriors, 
Tales of old heroic days. 


Soon I saw the poet's death-bed, 
And beheld his spirit rise, 


From this world of strife and turmoil, 
Higher, higher to the skies. 


Then the church-bells’ chime awoke me, 
As the sun shone bright and fair ; 


All those forms of distant ages 
Swift had vanished into air. 


Through the belfry’s merry pealing 
I could hear their tones no more ; 
They had faded fast and swiftly, 
And at length my dream was o’er. 








A DIRGE FOR 


A dirge for the flowers, the gay-robed flowers, 
That bloomed all fair and bright, 

When the zephyr breeze, ’mid the leafy trees, 
Spake ever of delight. 


By the winter mist, now the earth is kist, 
When the fair flowers all are gone, 

And around their bier, by December drear, 
A shroud of snow is thrown. 


No song -birds now, on the leafy bough, 
Pour forth a dulcet lay ; 

They've gone to roam in the sunshine’s hone— 
They have fled to the south away. 


THE FLOWERS. 


And the butterfly, no more sails by 
On wings of gossamer— 
For the gay-hued door of the honey-store 


Is oped no more to her. 


And the belted bee no more I sec 
A-wandering ’mong fair flowers ; 
His trump no more re -echoes o'er 
The earth in sunny hours. 


And floral gems—meet diadems 
For the mountain's lofty brow— 
All, ta’en away, by Autumn gay, 
| Have decked her grave e’er now. 
| J.G.S. 





LITERARY 


A Three Weeks’ Scamper through the Spas of 
Germany and Belgium. By Krasmus WILSOs. 
1 Vol. Loudon: Jobn Churebill. 
Tats work, as it purports to be, is an account of a 
brie! trip through Germany and Belgium. 
he author, as may be supposed, starts from 
London, and as an introduction gives us a racy, and 
'0 some it may be a useful, account of the diflicul- 
a to be encountered at the Passport Office. 
‘ot wishing,” he says, “ at the Calais Custom 


House to be considered ‘ a vagabond or suspected 


REGISTER. 
person,’ ” he makes his way to the Foreign Office 
here, and requests the necessary papers to clear 
him from this stigma. 

“ You must bring a letter of identity from your 
| banker, Sir,” replies the clerk. 

“ But, Sir,” says the Doetor, ‘I have already 
complied with the first regulation of the Foreign 
Otfice, to apply in writing to Her Majesty's Secre- 
tary of State, and 1 am come in person to receive 


the passport.” 
This proves not to be sufficient, however, and 
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n accordance with the requirements of the clerk, 
he Doctor is obliged to hurry off to Cavendish 
Square to his bankers, when having obtained from 
him “his permit,” he returns and finally gains 
that of the Foreign Office, with which he goes on 
his way, and after the necessary amount of rail 
arrives at Dover. And now another trial awaits 
him; he is a martyr to sea-sickness, and fears a 
recurrence of the malady—and thus fearing, instead 
of walking about violently, smoking as violently, 
tnrning very pale, and declaring that the feeling 
of nausea is occasioned by hunger, (for this is the 
progress of seasick martyrs) he sits down quietly 
and begins to philosophise on the cause of, and 
remedy for, the malady. ‘The cause he explains to 
his own and our satisfaction—the remedy follows — 
he tries it on himself successfully, in two instances. 
It is so thoroughly scientific in principle, so easy 
in practice, that we mean on the first opportunity 
to try it also, and we advise others to do the 
same; but those who take that advice will require 
to look at the book. 

From Calais he leads us to the Belgian frontier, 
Mechlin, Liege, Chaudefontaine, Aix la-Chapelle, 
and a varicty of other places, giving us a slight 
account of each. At last he reaches Cologne, and 
we transcribe his account of this place of fragrant 
waters. 


Cologne looks very grand on the banks of the Rhine, with 
his bridge of boats, and the crane on the top of his 
unfinished cathedral tower, reminding one of the mystical 
sign which a London boy makes with his nose, and his out- 
stretched fingers, when his presumed rights are infringed. 
But let Cologne take a short excursion away from his old 
friend, the Rhine, and I should like to know what people 
would think of him, “Dirty old pig,” says one, “ Why 
don’t you sweep up your streets ?” says another ; “ Why don’t 
you pata dash of your ‘ Eau’ on your handkerchief?” says a 
third. . . « IT can only say he is the dirtiest old town 
in Christendom, and only redeemed from everlasting oblivion 
by his neighbour the Rhine, the old stump of his cathedral 
that is to be, the tomb of the three wise men, and the world 
famed “ Eau de Cologne.” 


But the work is not simply one of light and 
amusing remarks. We now make an extract of a 
different character. In speaking of mineral waters, 
he says, 

These valuable sources of mineral waters exist in every 
part of the world, but in the normal state of the earth at too 
great a depth to be useful to man. It required the operation 
of those yreat natural phenomena, voleanocs, to break 
through the crust, to lift the deeper portions to the surface, 
even to force through the opening the molten rocks of the 
interior, to place them within our reach. We are now in a 
region where this disruption has taken place, and we see 
busy maa availing himself of the riches placed at his com- 
mand. He holds his coloured cup of Bohemian glass 
daintily under the unceasing stream of s'eaming mineral 
water at Aix-la-Chapelle. He drinks it cold, after a joyous 
and exhilirating ride, at Spa; and he bathes in it, after the 
weary labours of the day at Chaudefontaire. 


From this point the author takes us through the 
various bath districts, telling us the nature, pro- 
perties, and temperature of each, the peculiar 
diseases for which they are suited, and the effect 
they have in those diseases. One curious kind of 
bath and its effect we describe in his own words :-— 


LITERARY BEGISTER. 


At Boehelet, moreover, I made acquaintance with that 
curious modification of the bath termed the “ Moorbader* 
or peat-mud bath. The mad bath is prepared by adding, 
certain quantity of a soft black peat to the water, and mig. 
ing them well together, so as to form a soft gruelly fluid, ang 
in this singular mess the bather bestows himself , in 2 word, 
it constitutes a kind of soft, warm poultice, and, no doubt, 
must be a very pleasant, and, in some instances, & valuable 
remedy. When the joints are pinched with the aches # 
rheumatism, the bones and nerves wearied with gnawing 
pains, and the skin fevered with parching heats, it is no 
difficult to understand that a mere bath of an agreeable 
temperature may be one of the greatest luxuries the worl 
can bestow. 


At last we reach the celebrated * Baden” with 
him, and thus he speaks of the place :— 

Baden, among Balmologists, is a “ Bain de luxe,” in othe 
words, a bathing place, where there is amusement, gaiety, 
music, dancing, gambling, even haunting, in a deliciog 
valley, and surrounded by the most beautiful and charmigg 
scenery ; and those who go to Baden go for thete, and ng 
for its mineral waters, 


And, in speaking of this place, the high monl 
tone which pervades the whole book is eminently 
conspicuous. ‘The generality of writers would 
scarcely deem it necessary, or even possible, t 
give a moral tone to a work treating of the scies 
\ifie origia and effect of the German haths ; buté 
is done here, easily and pleasantly, not es a dr 
homily, however, for there is nothing dry in this 
book. After giving an account of the gambling 
and gaming tables of Baden, he throws in his ma 
of good in the following remark, relating to th 
pernicious vice. 

Alas! the destruction that one night of gain might brig 
One shudders as one reads in the guide-books, “ the gaming 
rooms are open from eleven in the morning until eleven # 
night.” 

From Baden he proceeds to Wildbad, aa 
thence to Uerrenalb, and we must record one & 
mark called forth at that place by the presence d 
a young girl who waited on him. The sentenced 
full of truth and poetry :— 


Depend on it, thought I, a smile is a bit of heaven, git 
to mau and woman to brighten his or her existence. 


The three weeks’ scamper have given us a boil 
full of talent, instruction, and interest, which # 
amuse the light reader, and instruct those off 
more solid turn of mind, and it deserves to # 
attentively read. 






English Wearts and English Hands: or, the Railea 
and the Trenches. London: Nisbett and Oo 


Tuts work is the narrative of a lady, who with # 
true spirit of Christian philanthroply, and ¢ 
aside the prejudices and timidity of her sex, 
boldly forth among a class of men, almost 
verbially reckless and disorderly ; hoping 
sympathetic words of friendly warning, to” 
them from their evil ways, and truly has her’ 
been blessed. But with her object, or its ult 
success, or failure, we need not t 














with her book, as a book we have to deal. Ia 
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few brief words and extracts we give the sum and 
gabstance of it.—From the preface we learn that 

Its parport is to show men and women who are placed by 
the providence of God in another position of life, how much 
of high and delicate feeling is to be found amongs: that great 
mass of their countrymen who eat their bread under the 
heavier portion of the primeval curse. 


Among the “ Navvies,’’ then who were con- 
structing the Crystal Palace at Sydenham, the 
writer took her way, and it is ef them her narra- 
tive speaks. We give her introduction to them 
ia her own words. 


About seven in the evening, I went to a cottage where 
several were lodging, and asked for one of the family (whom 
I had formerly visited in his illness), as an easy introduction 
to the strangers. A tall, strong man, in a fustian jacket, 
opening the door scarcely wide enough to shew lis face, 
said “ Harry aint here just now.” 

“Bat I suppose I shall see him if I wait, shall I not? 
I will walk in, if you will allow me.” 

“Well, you can, if you like; but we're a lot of rough 


ubs. 


And then she sat down among them, and began 
to talk of things of which those poor men never 
heardor thought. The following simple argument 
is worth transcribing. One of the navvies had 
expressed his disbelief in the Bible, giving as his 
reason, 

“T read in the Bible that God is a God of love, and yet 


that He has prepared from all eternity a place of torment for 
as poor pitiful creatures.” 


She replies. 


“In my Bible I have never read anything of the sort. I 
read that God is love; and that the Lord Jesus Christ will 
say, atthe judgment day, to those who have believed and 
obeyed Him, ‘Come, ye blessed of my Father, inherit the 
kingdom prepared for you from the foundation of the world.’ 
But to those who have rejected His salvation, and despised 
His laws, He will say, ‘Depart, ye cursed, into everlasting 
fire, prepared for the devil and his angels.’ If man chooses 
to reject God’s offer of mercy through a Saviour, and to pre.. 
pare himself for that place of punishment, he has no right 


to charge God with the result of his own sin and wilful 
madness.” 


From the date of her first introduction to these 
labourers, sie went amongst them unceasingly — 

coming personally acquainted with them. As 
will readily be imagined she met with some 
difficulty, but generally speaking, her course seems 
tohave been far easier than could have been 
expected ; indeed, in some instances, her pictures 
appear to be overdrawn, as in the following, for 
one. She had knocked at the door of a beer shop, 

4a notorious drunkard seeing her, exclaimed, 


“Here’s the lady comes as spoils our peace with the 
jugs.” 
“Bar her out, then,” said a young mao. 


But she was not to be barred out. She 
entered, and addressed the young man who had 
sdvised the excluding process. After inviting him 

ming tea-party. She asked him if he 


a 
had a Bible. His answer was, 
“Quantities; but they have wever done me any good. 
They do for women and cowards.” 
Very good for them without a doubt,” I replied, “ and 
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for brave men too. I happen to have in my pocket # letter 
from a young friend of mine, who writes from the Guard's 
camp at Varna. Listea to what he says about the comfort 
of the Word of God, and prayer for the Holy Spirit. 


The young man listened to it with melting eyes, 
and then said, “ There's both power and beauty in 
that.” He was moved to tears by the story of 
Hedley Vicar’s conversion, and entirely overcome, 
rushed out of the house. 

Now, it seems highly improbable, that a bru- 
talised infidel (for such his suggestion of “ bar her 
out,” with regard to a good kind lady who, for 
him and others like him, was forcing her way into 
a place from which those of her station and sex 
would shrink ; and his assertion that the “ Bible 
was ouly fit for women and cowards,’’ prove him 
to have been) should be instantaneously so changed 
in nature by the reading of a simple letter, as to 
have been “ moved to tears.’’ Still it is possible. 
Perhaps we have not all the details given, and this 
may convey the impression of too vivid colouring ; 
but whether this be the case or not, we think it 
unwise to chronicle these “sudden conversions.” 
To those of a less enthusiastic temperament than 
the narrator, they give a false tone to the nare 
ration, which somewhat mars the good which 
might be drawn from it. 

Very different is the account she gives of her 
moral contest with one who had once yielded to 
the persuasions of truth, and then been a back- 
slider. His former habits of intemperance had again 
exerted their sway over him, and so ashamed was 
he of his miserable sin and weakness in this 
respect, that he had come to the determination of 
leaving his wife, children, work—everything, and 
wandering a vagabond on the face of the earth. 
But this determination came to the ears of her, 
who before had spoken words of peace to him. 
As might be expected, she went to him, and 
sought by every argument to lead him back into 
the path he had once trod. But her work seemed 
hopeless. 


Never, she says, had Iso learnt my own utter power- 
lessness to influence the soul of another. All the powers 
of darkness seemed leagued against my feebleness. There 
was but one hope left. I knelt down, and poured out my 
heart in prayer, that God the Holy Spirit would drive out 
the Evil Spirit, and take possession of that soal again.” 


He would not kneel, but seemed somewhat 
touched. She then went on, but it was only by 
slow, imperceptible degrees, he was led to 
renounce his determination, and brought to believe 
that pardon and peace might be his again. 

Now, this is a far more natural story than the 
other, and we think, far more convincing. 

The authoress gives several interesting and 
pleasing instances of the noble and grateful feeling 
to be met with in these rough children of nature. 
On one occasion she says, 

He (one of the navvies) and John had boaght a charm- 
ing little travelling bag fer me. It was recognised by a 
shopman, with whom we were in the habit of as I 
held it in my hand a few days afterwards, and he told me 
that he never had greater difficulty ia “ giving satisfaction ;’ 
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the navvy was so particular about the pattern of the snap 
and steel chain ! 
And again in the instance of two men, John 


and James by name, who had been obliged to 
borrow a small sum of money from her, to the 
honour of navvies she relates how it, was repaid. 

And here we must state that these two men had 
embarked on board the Jura, which was to sail 
from Deptford for the Crimea. This was in the 
month of December, and a bitter wind made the 
cold more piercing than usual. 


“Whilst other men,” she relates, “had been laying out 
from ten to twenty shillings a piece in warm vests, John 
and James had been obliged to do without them to pay 
their debts ; so there they stood on deck in that biting cold, 
with nothing warmer than a slop over their shoulders, and 
with small chance of the warm clothing, provided by govern- 
ment, being given out for some days.” 

It is almost needless to add that they were not 
allowed to go to sea in this unclad state. 

There are more vivid scenes in this book than 
those we have extracted, but we have not space to 
give them, besides, we like better to think of the 
kind Christian writer as the cottage friend, than 
as the heroine, standing between an infuriated 
mob of navvies, and the equally irate band of 
policemen summoned to quell them. 

She sets her face more particularly against the 
all prevalent and horrible sin of drunkenness. 
Her narrative proves, that expcrience had shown 
her, that this vice is the prevailing and destructive 
bane of the working man of England. 


™ Will the day never come, she says, when we shall be able 
to give our working brothers their holiday—their one little 
green isle here and there upon a sea of toil, without its 
ending by numbers of them drinking themselves into ferocity 
or idiotey? It cannot be that our working men are incap- 
able of higher pleasures, men who have such great hearts— 
and the heart of an Englishman is the home of every gene- 
rous and noble feeling when that house is set in order by the 
grace of God—must also have a capacity for refined enjoy- 
ment. Gentlemen of England, these working men of 
England are the raw material from which you have been 
moulded. 


Her words should stimulate others to follow 
her example, and waking from their dream of 
worldy pleasure, go forth and find some worthy 
work such as hers for them todo. To this end 
does her book tend. Abounding in warm and 
generous sentimeuts, admirable in intention and 
tendency, it cannot Le too extensively circulated 
or read. While the British press sends to the 
public its yearly amount of trashy novels or 
cheaper publicatious, the main object of some of 
which seems to be to pander to the vulgarity and 
immorality of the age, it rarely produces a narra- 
tive of such sterling interest or real utility, as that 
now hefore us. The benevolence of the writer is 
visible in every line; and it was no doubt this 
acknowledged feeling which gave her such influ- 
ence with those in whom she took so deep an 
interest. 

These navvies entertained so warm an affection 
for their benefactress, that, when they were about 
to embark for the Crimea, they begged her “to go 
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with them to keep them straight, and to be with 
any who should die there in their last hour 
And they humbly begged to know if they might 
take the best place for her on board, and pay fe 
it among themselves.” Home duties prevented 
her acceding to their request. 

Her book concludes with some very usefil 
remarks as to the manner in which the conditiq 
of the navvy may be ameliorated. She complaing 
and with some truth, of the perfect want of sym 
pathy between the contractors, and the men whom 
they employ, and states that the latter in speaking 
of their employers, say “they don’t care what 
happens to us, so they gets their work done. All 
they think of is how much they can squeeze out 
of the bones and life of a navvy.” 

As long as this impression exists, their must ® 
a latent animosity between master and man. 

We recommend the perusal of this book to all 
in the hope that it may plead successfully for the 
poor navvy, and be the medium of softening matty 
a callous English Heart, to the hard lot of thos, 
whose poverty compels them .to live through the 
labour of English Hands. 


The Judges of England. By Epwarp Fos, 
F.SA. Vols. V and VI., pp. 552 and 556 


London: Longman and Co. 


Tue history of any profession, fairly and honestly 
told, will afford much information upon the histoy 
and general condition of the country in whieh é 
has been exercised. This characteristic of pr 
fessional history belongs, perhaps, more peculiarly 
to the legal than to any other profession, because 
it has been always, and in all countries, connected 
intimately with the political circumstances as 
condition of the people. A history of the Judges 
of England, in the middle ages, is also, to a large 
extent, the biography of leading ecclesiastics, fe 
nearly all the judges, even four hundred years ago, 
were also ecclesiastics. The Church absorbed 
the learning of the land, and was obliged ta & 
pound its law. From this peculiarity, the hug 
deposit of ecelesiastical livings in the gift of the 
Lord Chancellor may have been formed. If thes 
matters were to be arranged for a new state, aad 
if ecclesiastical patronage were to be instituted @ 
tolerated, it would be placed in the gift of @ 
Archbishop rather than a Chancellor; but @& 
eclesiastic was in those days also ‘the lawyet) 
and when the two professions parted compai} 
the religious was too weak to cope with ti 
secular—and the Jatter carried off the larger p* 
tion of the property. 4 
Patronage, indeed, was considered a propett} 
and sold to the highest bidder. A judge 
his seat on the bench as an officer now perce 
his commission in the army. He bought it 
all the privileges appertaining thereto, whee 
could help to replace his means ; and, at least, 5 
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was deemed honest to sell other patronage. In | 
that manner the shameful practice originated, pro- | 
bably, of advertising for sale the cure of souls, and 
urging up the price in proportion to the paucity 
of the souls who can be troublesome; and the ex 
ancy of an early admission—in other words, of 
the early death of the present incumbent, aged 
eighty, and encumbered with all the diseases ex- 
reasonably for flesh at that age. The 
owner of the living originally paid for bis right of 
ntation; perhaps he made money of it—his 
descendants bave made money of it, and their 
descendants will continue to take the same course 
without, perhaps, much regard to the interests of 
the souls in the parish. 

Mr. Foss’s fifth volume comprehends the reigns 
of the Tudors fron Henry VII. to. Elizabeth. 
The sixth volume is occupied with the first and 
second Stewart and the protectorate. They are both 
therefore cast in that transition state of England 
which was rich in great minds. Indeed we know 
not that as the author proceeds in his gigantic 
work he will ever recch a more interesting period. 

The fifth volume contains the reign of tne astute 
victor of Bosworth-field, his boisterous and _ self- 
willed, and sensual son, the gentle boy Edward, the 
cruel and dark enthusiast, Mary, and the “ strong- 
minded ” Elizabeth. They had gathered around 
them men of a high order of talent, of whom the 
greater part were connected with the legal profes- 
sion, while the reigns of the first and second 
Stewarts and the Protectorate were those periods 
of convulsion that tried men’s metal and minds. 

Mr. Foss’s plan comprehends a general survey 
of each reign, and subsequently biographical notice 
of the Judges. It is a p'an involving great labour 
and toilsome research. Many of the Judges were 
not distinguished otherwise than by their official 
position, ard some difficulty must have been expe- 
rievced in ascertaining even the dates of their 
birth and death; but the author has shrank from 
no toil in rendering his work a complete record of 
England's Judges. 

A creditable fact is mentioned at the commence- 
meut of the fifih volume, namely, that although 
the ruling dynasty had changed four times in the 
eighty-six years preceding the accession of Henry 
VIL, yet no attempt had been made to displace 
the Judges. It at least shews a respect for the 
judicial character formed at a period when might 
in other departments ruled over right, and often 
riled ruthlessly, 

The Lord Chancellor of those days had the less 
reason to expect this exemption from the general 
losses of place and property by confiscation, that 
they often added to their ecclesiastical aud legal 
duties all the functions of military life. Thus 
John Morton, who was Bishop of Ely, Archbishop 
of Canterbury, and a Cardinal while he was Lord 
Chancellor, also took the field at the battle of 
Towton, on Palm Sunday of 1461. His friends 








were defeated. He wasattainted. He escaped to 


Flanders, and there remained for ten years before | 
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he obtained permission to reside again in Eugland, 
Next year he was appointed Master of the Rolis, 


_ He joined in the negotiation of a treaty between 


the English and French Kings, and made money 
by the arrangements for purchasing the claim of 
the former to the French sovereignty by the latter ; 
yet on receiving a presentation to the Bishopric 
of Ely he resigned his office as Master of the 
Rolls; having previously secured its reversion for 
his nephew. His subsequent life for a season 
was calm, but the storm rose. 


Daring the remaining four years of Edward's reign, the 
new bishop quietly performed his episcopal duties, and the 
king’s confidence in his pradence and attachment is said to 
have been farther evidenced by his making him one of the 
executors of his will, of which, however, no record has been 
discovered. That this was so, and that he was supposed to 
feel a devoted interest in Edward's infant family, is rendered 
probable by the violent conduct of the Protector Richard 
towards him, for what, no other reason appears. The young 
king’s council had been summoned on the 13th June, to de- 
liberate upon the coronation, and, the Protector attending it, 
had courteously requested the bishop to let him have some 
strawberries from his wardea in Holbora for his dinner, and 
had then retired. Shortly afterwards he returned, and thet 
furious scene, which terminated in the hurried execution of 
Lord Hastings was jerformed, Bishop Morton and the 
Primate of York being arrested and imprisoned in the Tower. 
The petition of the University of Oxford procured his release 
from that fortress, and he was sent to Brecon under the 
wardship of the Duke of Buckingham. 


To Bishop Morton and the Duke of Bucking” 
ham the plot for raising tbe Earl of Richmond to 
the throne is ascribed. It cost the Duke of 
Buckingham his life, and Bishop Morton a secoud 
attainder with confiscation of all his possessions. 
The battle of Buoswell-field two years thereafter 
recruited his fortunes, and he was Henry Vilth’s 
first Lord Chancellor. In the same year he was 
nominated Archbishop of Canterbury and Primate. 
He immediately became a zealous reformer of the 
horrible immoralities then common among the 
clergy, who plotted against his life. In the State 
he remained a faithful and zealous servant of the 
Crown. Amid all his other engagements he was 
an agricultural and sanitary reformer, and drained 
the fens in Ely. At his death, in 1500, it was 
found that a large part of his fortune was devoted 
to objects of charity and education. 

We are sometimes apt to consider the income- 
tax a new invention of the torturers, but the 
following curious passage determines the point 
against that opinion :-— 

A convincing proof that the judges were no longer ex- 
empt, as in ancient times, from subsidies and other taxes, is 
afforded by an account of the sums collected, in auticipation 
of that assessed in 15 Henry VILI, in the judges of both 
Benches, the barons of the Exchequer, and other oflicers and 
ministers of the King. The payments were af the rate of 
five per cent. on the estimated vaiue of their incomes, which 
exhibit a great variety. The Chief Jastice of the King’s 
Bench (Fineax) is charged upon 1,000 marks; the Chief 
Jastice of the Common Pleas (Bradeneii) on 650 marks ; 
and the Chief Baron of the Exchegaer (Fits James) on 

. Of the two justices of the King’s Beneh, one 
ou £400, the other (Moore) in 
only half that sam; two of the judges of the Common Vieas 
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(Pyllard sad Brooke) pay on 500 marks, and the third 
(4. Fitzherbert) on £240; the three puisne barons cf the 
Exchequer are equally charged on £200 to £100, which is 
the lowest; and the attorney-general (Roper) is placed so 
high as £500. 

From this extract we also leara that the incomes 
of these learned personages, at that time, were | 
not exorbitant; but then the cost of living was 
small. We fear, however, that many of the 
officials had different means of making a livelihood 
and that they were to a great extent composed of, 
we say not bribes, but perquisites; otherwise the 
high prices of appointments could not have been 


We gather what these were in the time of 
James L., from page 3 of vol. vi.:— 

Coke’s sturdiness had few imitators among his colleagues. 
That they suecumbed and acknowledged their error is not to 
be wondered at, since it is more than probable they had paid 
for their places. The general corruption in this reign, which 
notoriously pervaded almost every departinent of the state, 
extended itself to the courts of justice and those connected 
with them. The proceedings against Lord Chancellor 
Bacon show that bribery was common, though dignified with 
the title of preseats, and New Year’s gifts. An entry in the 
archives of Lyme Regis leaves “to tbe mayor’s discretion 
what gratuity he will give to the Lord Chief Baron and his 
men” at the assizes in 1€20, when their char'er was in 
question. No place or dignity bat had its price. Sir 
James Ley offered the Duke of Buckingham £10,000 for the 
office of attorney-genera! ; and Sir Henry Yelverton, though 
le would not condescend to barter for it, felt himself con- 
strained by the common practice, when he was appointed to 
present the sum of £4,000 into the hands of his Majesty. 
Even the dignity »f the coif could not be ob'ained without 
a payment to the King or those abont him of £600; and 
Sir George Coke, by his refusal to submit to the imposition, 
enhanced the respect with which his character was regarded. 


These fines could not have been paid if the pre- 
decessors of our present judges had not po-sessed 
some other menus of acquiriug money more pro- 
ductive than their plain salaries. 

The Coke mentioned in this paragraph was the 
ceiebrated reporter who opposed the intrusion of 
James I. into the office of Chief Justice, when that 
monarch expressed the opinion that the law should 
consist with reason and be intelligible to a reason- 
able man. 

This fifth volume contains an excellent sketch 
of the life of Thomas Cromwell, the first Earl of 
Essex. He was the first layman who held the 
office of Master of the Rolls. He seems to have 
fought his way from a low circle to the highest 
honours which Henry VIII. could confer; and 
yet was judicially murdered by that capricious 
movarch, Through his influence the children of 
England were first taught to repeat the Lord’s 
Prayer, the Creed, and the Commandments in their 
own tongue, and he had an English Bible placed 
in every parish chorch. 

Equally interesting is the short biography of 
the two Mores; the father and the sons, so very 
pleasant in their lives ; although John More lived | 
to see his son Thomas More exalted ahove him in 
judicial dignity ; but he like Essex was beheaded | 
to salisfy the malignity of his chavgeful and | 


_ of the Chancellors. 





haughty sovereign. The character of John Pitg, 
James is less known than that of Essex or Sig: 
Thomas More ; and Mr. Foss holds that it hag 
been unjustly treated by Lord Campbell, in his lives 
The author allows that, Pig 
James fell into the “ subserviency to the Royal 
Tyranny with which every one of his brethren wag 
chargeable ” but he does not think that he should 
have been specially selected for Lord Campbell's 
censure ; and he deals with one of these charges iy 
the following refutation. , 
On the conviction of Queen Anne Boleyn, Lord Campbell) 
pursues the same course. He represents that “the opinigg 
of the jadges was asked,” whether the sentence upon her 
could be in the alternative, to be burnt or beheaded at the 
King’s pleasure ; aud he puts acruel speech into Pitz Jamevy 
mouth, arguing against its being in the disjunctive, and cos. 
sequently as enforcing the former as the legal punishment of 
a woman attainted of treason. The sole words in the au 
thority quoted, upon which this supposed speech is founded 
are “ The Judges complained of this way of proceeding, and 
said such 4 disjunctive in a judgment of treason had never 
been seen ;” and Lord Campbell not only translates “ the 
judges” into “ Fitz James, C. T.” but adds within inverted 
commas an argument as spoken by him on the oceasion, It 
does not appear, however, that there was any opinion asked, 
or any public discussion on the su!ject ; but on the contrary, 
the above passage is merely a remark in Judge Spellmas’s 
common place book, and evidently shows nothing more thas 
the jadges private doubts on the introduction of the pre 
cedent ; deeply as all Englishinen must feel the dreadful de, 
gradation of the law at this period, and disgusted as they 
must be at the despicable weakness of its professors, they 
would deem themselves guilty of injustice similar to’ that 
which was then administered, if they convicted any individeal 
on evidence concocted as this is. But the most curious gam 
of the story remains to be told. The whole of the pr 
ings against the anfortunate Queeu are preserved a 
Baga de Secretis; and from them it is manifest that Fits 
James was not present at all. His name does not oceurit 
any one of the wnis; and Baldwin, the chief justice of the 
common pleas, was the principal judge on all of them. 


Mr. Foss has exainined several of the statements 
in the “ Lives of the Chencellors” respecting Joba 
Fitz James, and he declares that there is no ev 
dence for them. Indeed Lord Campbell seems # 
have written both hastily and harshly ; and Lord 
Brougham must surely have seen the mauuseript of 
Fitz James’s life before he uttered in agony assumed 
when he heard that his learned brother was # 
publish “ Lives of the Chancellors “it adds om 
more to the pangs of death.” Fitz James indeed 
seems to have been an enemy to bribes and per 
quisites, for he dismissed his clerk for accepting § 
gift of £1,500 from a suitor in whose favours 
case had been decided. ” 

Cardinal Wolsey, like the Earl of Essex, male 
his way from a humble beginning to the aighes 
place in the Church and the State, to fall 
Thomas Cromwell, when he had done his M 
work. He entered the Church to whieh, int 
younger days, judging from the following extraé, 
he was not an ornament :— aa 


Wolsey is represented as a very handsome man at thi 


_ lime, though afterwards he had a blemish in his right 


30 disfigaring lim that in bis portraits he is always 
seated in profile. He was also more free and ensy ink 
manners and habits thaa modern ideas of what. a clergy? 
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should be watrant. An event is stated to have oceurred soon 
afer he took up his residence at Lymington, which, though 
the rs may be embellished, is undoubtedly true in 
the main. Though attended with unpleasant consequences 
af the moment, it was, perhaps, a fortunate incident for him, 
spit tseght him to be more cireamspect in his public con- 
dct for the futare. It is said that, going with some boon 
ions to a fair in the vicinity, he got iato a dranken 
row, and that thereupon Sir Amyas Paulet, a neighbouring 
Jastice, to whom, probably, he had not paid sufficient defe- 
rence, set him in the dock. This was an insult to lis posi- 
tion as a priest, which, it must be allowed, no pretence could 
jastify ; bat it would have been more dignified in him to for- 
it, when he had overcome the disgrace, and filled the 
high post of Lord Chancellor. Instead of doing so, he sent 
for the inconsiderate knight, and, after giving him a sharp 
reprimand, dismissed him from his presence, with an injunc- 
tien not to leave London without license. In no very en- 
viable state of suspense, he remained in the Middle Temple 
for four or five years, till at last, thinking that the best mode 
of appeasing the Cardinal’s displeasure was to flatter his 
vanity, he rebuilt the gate-house there, and embellished it 
with Wolsey’s arms and ecclesiastical badges—an offering 
which had the desired effect. The disgrace inflicted on 
Wolsey, of course, obliged him to retire from his parish, but 
he did not resign the preferment till 1509. 


The disgrace and retirement did not disqualify 
him, however, from acting as chaplain to the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury ; and he was subsequently 

oyed in a delicate and diplomatic service by 
Henry VII., no bad judge of character. His wit 
recommended him to Henry VIII., but the friend- 
ship of that monarch for Wolsey does not lead to 
the idea that the latter supported well his ecclesias- 
tieal character. He lived both an expensive and 
& gay life, engaged in numerous duties, and yet 
daring fourteen years that he held the office of 
Lord Chancellor, his attendance on the Court was 
regular, and his decrees, according to Mr. Foss, 
were characterized by equity and wisdom. His 
rise, progress, and fall, are matters with which 
vearly every English reader is acquainted, but the 
following favourable summary of a doubtful charac- 
ter may not be uninteresting to those who have not 
access to these valuable volumes : — 


Altogether, Wolsey was certainly the most extraordinary 
mau that, as a favourite or Minister, ever ruled the destinies 
of this kingdom. By his own abilities he raised himself 
from an humble origin to a position of respectability and 
character in the University ; by his patient wisdom he coun- 
teracted an early disgrace ; and by his assiduity and willing- 
hess to assist those whom he served, he attained the 
sepping-stune from which he was to spring almost at once to 
his topmost height. The first matter with which he was 
eafrasted so fully manifested his activity and political 
dexterity, that he secured the approbation not only of an aged 

Wise monarch, but also of a young and ambitious prince. 
Over the latter, almost from the moment of his accession, 
y acquired such an influence as to set all other 
favou ites, and almost al! other counsellors, aside, and to en- 
gross, solely and singly, the whole government of the realm. 
his sway, which extended over nearly twenty years, 

® are no such instauces of cruelty, or of oppression, or 
even of caprice, on his part, as too often disgraced the career 
of powerfal favourites in former reigns. The interior of the 
kingdom was powerful, its commerce flourishing, and its wars 
triumphant. It assumed a higher rank in the seale of 
nations than it had hitherto attained, and its aid and alliance 
wal soaght by popes, emperors, and kings. To conelude 
with the summary of the historiau Lingard: “ The best 
oa his character is to be found in the contrast in the 
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conduct of Henry before and after the Cardinal's fall. As 
long as Wolsev continued in favour, the royal passions were 
confined within certain bounds ; the moment his infleence 
was extinguished they barst through every restraint, and by 
their caprice and violence alarmed his subjecis, and astonished 
the other nations of Europe.” 


Lingard’s estimate is, however, tinged with the 
natural current of his prejudiees and views. 

The most interesting biographies in the sixth 
volume are those of Bacon, Coke, and Lyttleton, 
The history of Lord Bacon, our most remarkable 
mixture of genius and wisdom, with occasional 
meanness and servility, is well known. The 
character and circumstances of Coke, except 
to the members of the profession, are not so 
well understood. We have already noticed his 
sturdy assistance to the views of our northern 
So!on, but the great lawyer was not free from the 
failings of his class in his time. He was born in 
1551, and being the only son of an old family, he 
enjoyed all the educational advautages of the day. 
In his thirtieth year be inereased his property by 
what must have been deemed an extremely forta- 
nate marriage, 1552. The following paragraph 
explains the reason why :— , 


On the 13th August, 1552, he married his first wife 
Bridget, the daughter and heir of John Paston, Esq., de- 
ceased, of Huntingfield, in Suffolk, a descendant of Judge 
Paston. At this time his name was pronounced Cooke, and 
is so spelled in the registry of his marriage, as also in a 
special commission some tea years later, when solicitor- 
general. His acquisition of a fortune of £30,000 with his 
wife, in addition to his paternal inheritance, did not dimi- 
nish his industry ; for from this date he seems to have been 
engaged in every prominent case noticed by the different 
reporters. About 1585 he was chosen Recorder of Coventry ; 
in the next year the same office was given to him by the 
citizens of Norwich : and in January, 1591-92, the corpora- 
tion of London called him to the distinguished post of 
recorder of the metropolis. 


He soon resigned his office on being appointed 
Solicitor-General. He seems to tave been a 
person of a shocking bad temper; aud his 
language as Attorney-General would not now 
be tolerated by any judge. He conducted the 
trinls of the Karl of Essex and Southampton 
in Queen Elizabeth’s reign; and his language of 
and towards these noblemen, reflected little credit 
on his Cambridge education. When King James 
reached the throne, he had more employment in 
State trials, and they were congenial to his coarse 
nature the trial of Sir Walter Raliegh was one 
of the earlier if not the first of them, and his 
observations as quoted by Mr. Foss, are bad 
specimens of his manners, if they be favourable 
specimens of his style. Coke, whose reports all 
are accustomed to regard with respect must have 
been an exaggerated specimen of our Scotch 
Braxy ; two centuries in advance of his successor ; 
but deficient inthe humour and epigrammatic point 
of the Scotch bully on the bench, as he was rather 
coarsely termed. But Coke was only at the bar 
when the scene thus described occurred and Sir 
Walter Raleigh was the prisoner. 


On Sir Walter Raleigh's trial, his heartless and unmanly 
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behaviour forms an appropriate introduction to the shameful 
mode in which the proceedings were conducted, and the 
disgraceful verdict given by the jury; and his falsome adaula- 
tion of the king’s wisdom nnd innocence has an awkward 
illustration in the absurd farce which the monarch caused 
to be performed at the intended execution of the lords impli- 
cated in the same treason, and in the cruel tragedy, which 
in thirteen years after, he perpetrated in Raleigh's death on 
that condemnation. Of the king he says, “ I shal! not much 
speak of anything; ” and then, with a well prepared excep- 


tion, adds, “ nur of the beauty and sweetness of his nature; | 


whose thoughts are innocent, whose words are full of wis- 
dom and learning, and whose works sare full of honour ; 
althoazh it be atrue saying, Nunquam nimis quod ef nunguam 
satis.” To Raleigh, a person on trial for lis life* he brutally 
says, “ Thou art a monster, thou hast an English face, but 
a Spanish heart.’—“ Thou viper, for 1 taow thee, thou 
traitor! ”—“ Thou art thyself a spider of hell.”—“ Oh 
damnable atheist,” &. Eveu Chief Justice Popham felt it 
fiecessary to apologice; “ Sir Walter,’ said he, “ Mr. 
Attorney speaks out of fhe zeal of his daty for the service of 
the king ; and you, for your life, be patient on both sides ,” 
and Secretary Ceci! endeavoured to soften him: ** Be not so 
impatient, good Mr. Attorney, give him leave to speak.’ 
On which Coke angrily exclaimed, “ I am the king’s sworn 
servant, and must speak; if I may not be patiently heard, 
you discourage the King’s Counsel, and encourage traftors . ol 
and sat down in a chafe. A more disgasting scene had 
never been wituessed in court. 


We should think not, and its repetition now 
lowers the character of the man who, after his 
elevation to be Chief Justice, ceased to flatter the 
monarch whom he despised, and imperiously re- 
sisted his purposes. He lost the favour of the 
sovereign ultimately, and was even incarcerated in 
the Tower upon a charge of high treason, but he 
escaped through all the perils of that and the suc- 
ceeding reign, to die at an old age—eighty-two 
years—yet when he was upon his death-bed, his 
papers were all seized on the pretence of sedition. 
He was the founder of the family of Coke in 
Norfolk, unless, of course, his father could have 
been said to have founded it before him; but his 
marriage and subsequent industry aecumulated 
the great property in Norfolk, belonging to that 
family, and whicli King James I. even deemed too 
large for a subject. His descendant, the late Mr. 
Coke, the celebrated agriculturist, was raised to 
the peerage, with the title of the Karl of Leicester. 
We copy the summing up of Coke’s character, 
which cannot be considered quite favourable to 
the map, although, as a judge, he was incorrup- 
tible. 


His pride and arrogance, however, cannot be doubted ; and 


to them it may be attributed, together with the coldness of | 


his nature and his retired habits, that his boigraphers record 
no friendly intimacies, aud that fewer sayings of his are re- 


peated than of any person who held so prominent a position | 
in public life. Inhis station as a judge, which he occupied | 


for ten years, he shone with the brightest lustre; and 
making some allowance for his equivocal conduct with regard 
to Overbury’s marderers, he deserves great praise for lis re. 
sistance of royal interference, and for upholding the inde- 


pendeuce of the bench ; though sometimes, perhaps, he ex. | 


aggerated his opposition for the purpose of thwarting Bacon, 
whom he kne@ to be the encourager, if not the instigator, of 
the king’s arbitrary views. Judge Whitelocke gives testi- 
mony of his freedom from the prevailing vice of the time. 
“ Never was mao,” he says, “ so just, so upright, so free from 


@urrupt soliciiauons of great men and friends as he was, 


Never put counsellors that practised befure him to anngy 
pensions of money or plate to have his favour. In all cansey 
befure him the counsel might assure his client from th 
danger of bribery.”* By his subseqaent career in parliamey 
and his energetic advocacy of liberal measures, he woul 
have gained the admiration and applause of the world, wy 
it not fur the opinion, by some entertained, that his opposi. 
tioa to the court savoured too much of personal discoutegt 
and disappointed ambitivn. 


We cannot too fully commend the industry 
displayed in these volumes, nor the information 
which on that account they convey, where the 
necessity for condensation admits in a clear, good 
style; for the lives of the more important judges 
are excellent specimens of biographical writing, 
| and the work will be extremely valuable to students 
of English history. 





James Montgomery. A Memoir, Political and 
Poetical. By J. W. Kine. London: Partridge 
and Co., 1 vol. p.p. 395. 

WE recommended while reviewing the life of Dr, 

Kitto some time ago, that although the large 

edition is a valuable work, yet for many readers 4 

condensed volume of much smaller size should be 

published ; and some time since we found that this 
want had been supplied in a very neat form by the 
same publishers; Messrs. Oliphant and Son of 

Edinburgh. The smaller volume is written by 

Dr. Eadie of Glasgow, a very good proof of its 

value. 

We made a similar statement when the six- 
vclume Life of James Montgomery the poet of 
Sheffield was completed. ‘That work, however 
valuable, did not meet exactly what many of the 
poets admirers required. Perhaps we should be more 
correct in saying that it furnished more than they 
wanted. Mr. King’s volume supplies that wast, 
It is one of those books that a person can put ia 
his pocket and read at the sea side; and yet quite 
sufficient for a small or a middle class library. 
The portrait lithographed from a photograph is4 
profile, and although the features may be corr 
given, yet they convey none of the poet's expree 
sion, as we remember it, that of a bland and 
naturally mild man who had suffered considerable 
afflictions and bore their traces. The history does 
not present such facts as would lead to that 
pectation; for he passed through the world afte 
the first half of his life on an easy path 
| Having recently and repeatedly noticed the life 





of James Montgomery, we can only here sf 
that Mr, King has done his werk admirably. 
| He has a high opinion of his subject, and that® 
| perhaps necessary in biographical writing ; for i 
writer must gather some feeling, very good @ 
very bad, towards the material on which he works 
He sympathises with Mr. Mon gomery’s 
political purposes, ia which that gentleman 


——— 





* Whitelocke’s * Liber Famelicus ;” a M.S. Diary quoted ® 
| Bacon’s Works by Montaga (vol. 16. p. 316, note), 
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not himself sympathise ultimately, for he became | 
something like a Conservative Whig, or a Liberal 
Conservative. The Sheffield Poet was twice impri- 
soned, after trials, for political crimes, as the ex- 


pression of opinion was deemed at the close of the | 


jast century. Mr. King quotes some of the verses, | 


which were deemed to be seditious. They profess 
to be a patriotic song by a clergyman of Belfast. 
The verses are certainly not very dangerous. They 


at Belfast” may have given them importance, for 
near the tine the country around Belfast had been in 
open rebellion, hostile armies met within a few 
miles to the rorth and the south of that town, and 
even clergymen had been hanged for treason at 
their own church doors. The text, therefore, we 
suppose to have derived its sedition or its dangerous 
sedition in part from the title. 

The following passage on imprisonment for debt 
we copy, because we agree thoroughly in its senti- 
ments. A man who does wrong should be punished 
by the constituted courts of his country for the 
wrong doing ; but the unlimited imprisonment to 
which the author refers may be the most crucl and 
unjust infliction that cau be imagined :— 


Ye who would read these things deeper, go to White 
Cross Street, or, if yon will, tothe Queen’s Beneh, and 
lighten the dreary, way, the hell-hours of your unfortunate 
friend, Sit beside him in that dim, dark saloon the last two 
hours allowed each day, and if that man or woman’s heart 
of yours does not shudder, and beat haraly, it is a heart of 
iron, —One—two—five—seven years within, and may never 
get out. My guilt isa hundred; mine a thousand; mine 
teu thousand ; mine the body, bloud, and sinews of trustful 
depositors, bat now more needy beggars, more starving 
widows, and orphans, than I dare to number.—The brother 
of a lord, who walks like his ancestry, whilst he swears like 
a trooper, and bullies like a blackguard.—A wilful knot of 
revellers, upon whose ev ery countenance ruination is stamped 
like » black disease. —An old man, with hair as white as 
snow, and clothed in faded respectability, crouched up in his 
dismal corner, and shedding great tears of sorrow, even 
sorrow, at the fate which ha‘h sent him hither; while his 
dai!z-coming grandchild clings shuddering to his bosom, 
fearful lest the wild, untethered riot sweep her away.—A 
pale white face, witli thin womanly form—a wife, stealing to 
her husband’s side, and he not heedful of her coming, nor of 
her presence ; heedfal only of the dice-hazard of six, which 
Yields no love, yet ruin. Oaths here, there—bickerings 
everywhere ; fines and their vulzar antidotes ; broken, hashed- 
ap life-disaster and devildom ! 


We recoliect once to have seen in one of these 
Prisous a very old man of respectable appearance 
auswering to Mr. King’s description, and on 
making some inquiries respecting him, we found 
that be had laid science under obligations for his 
discoveries, or the application of other discoveries 


far more valuable than any debts that he could have 
ineurred, 


During one of Mr. Montgomery’s imprisonmerts, | 


the late Dr. Pye Smith, then a young man, acted 

- editor of the Sheffield Iris, in the absenee of its 

imprisoned editor, and the following letter shows 
¥ cautious Mr. Montgomery had grown :-— 


- last letter to Mr. Smith ‘s dated Scarborcugh, July 
‘~You will not be angry at my impertinent advice, 
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merely that some of the hints I throw out may Assist you in 
pursuing that path of moderation and security which ao man 
living is more capable of following than myself. If any riots 
happen before my return, do not tell any dangerous traths, 
nor any wilfal falsehoods. The latter part of this advice is 
unnecessary [we should think so}, but you must particularly 
be on your guard about the former,” 

This much of John Pye Smith, the now departed scholar, 
preacher, and large-hearted Christian, No word of ours is 
needed to fill up the measure of his honoured memory. He 


| has demonstrated all these in his works, which live after him, 
have not much poetry in them; but “a clergyman | 








it is not given under the idew of injuaction, but 


aod give good odour to his name. Lis deach, and the lead- 
ing thereto, is an impressive and iostructive chapter in 
human history. 


At the date of this letter the writer was again 
free, but the sorrows he had suffered gave him a 
hearty fear of “ dangerous truths.” The summary 
of his character, which we subjoin, is an appro- 
priate closer to an excellent volume. 


We can scarcely name an organisation for intelleetaal, 
moral, or social improvement in Sheffield that existed before 
Mr. Montgomery became a resident there. We can hardly 
point to any existing now, in the formation of which he did 
not take a part. Among these the Infirmary stood foremost, 
He was one of the founders, and, to the last, one of the 
active friends of the Lancasterian Schools, In conjunction 
with his friend George Bennet, he took part in the establishe 
ment of the Sunday-school Union. Within his day of 
activity arose all the geeat religious societies, the Bible, 
Missionary, and Tract Societies and Sanday school Umons, 
all aided by him ansectarianly, and pleaded for far beyond 
his own home. Of the Literary and Philosophical Seciety 
he was one of the founders, and most steady supporters. The 
Mechanics’ Library had the service of his valuable presi. 
dency from its commencement. The People’s College, the 
Mechanics’ Institute, the Athenawuam, received his aid as a 
lecturer and as interested friend. The ciimbing boy’s were 
manfully pleaded for, savings’ banks commended. And truly 
is it said, that “ he stuck with marvellous tenacity to the 
Old Gas Company.” He was its chairman before the amal- 
gamation in 1835, and ever after, to his death; and ia that 
capacity he weut heart and soul with the directory, eveo 
when the increasing demand for gas, which that directory 
could nut supply, dictated the necessity of a new company, 
which was started, and which kept the town in stormy com- 
motion through many a noisy day, 

No man ever more sincerely, more disinterestedly, and 
more zealously, served his fellow-men in al! “ the modern forms 
in which benevolence can express itself. He was eyes to the 
blind, and feet to the lame. He was a father to the poor, and 
the case he knew not he searched out. At vast expendi- 
ture of time and labour, in modes that imposed upon his 
seusitive mind and fise taste the severest self-denial, he 
served the cause of religion and benevolence. There was no 
self-secking in bim. He practised no clap-trap arts. He 
made no false pretences. He seized upon no public cause 
as a means of exhibiting himself, or furthering any hidden 
aims. Le sought good ends by pure means. With all the 
genius of the poet, he had the patient perseverance of the 
veriest drudge. Ile would go on for years in the steady 
performance of the Lomeliest labours that the necessities of 
any useful or benevolent institation could require. His 
fidelity to any cause he undertook was sealous and unvary- 


ing.” This is the man! the philanthropist ! 


This is the man, however, for whom Sheffield 
has not even yet performed its promise to the 
world of a monument. That work may be left to 
the next century. 
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Modern Rome. Boards, p.p. 117 London: 


Longman and Co, 

A History of Modern Rome, that is Rome dating 
from the fall of the Emperors, offers a tempting 
field to any writer. The subject has been treated 
in various works, but we have no concise history 
of the city from the day that it exchanged secular 
for spiritual power. This work is too brief for 
the subject, and is rather an attack upon the policy 
of Rome than a history of the city. 
holds opinions to which the Celtic Society of Glas- 
gow will decidedly objeet. We are almost afraid to 
copy them, even for the purpose of stating our 
disbelief of the writer’s views. He holds by races 
and plenty of money, as necessary means of huinan 
advancement. He not only says that some races 
are superior to others, but that the inferior must 
disappear from the world before we can have per- 
fect civil and religious freedom. Le trusts, as we 
have said, first, in plenty of money. 

The progress of the middle classes in wealth is identical 
with the progress of the human race in knowledge and virtue. 
Those who are employed in earning merely their daily sup- 
port have not leisure to enlighten theie minds or to obtain 
that portion of human enjoyment which is essential to mor- 
ality. Competence aud virtue are unable to be separated in 
human life. Without competence no man can be above 
temptation, and without virtae no man can preserve his for- 
tune. Those on the other hand who are born wealthy and 
have no serious cause for anxiety cannot bring themselves to 


undergo that self-education in the world, which is more 
valuable than the money, the influence, or the fame which 


it may acq ire. 


We have kuown very good and intelligent men, 
who were obliged to work early and late for their 
and their families daily bread; and to the eye of 
man and the laws of man they were irreproach- 
ably virtuous. The writer is altogether ignorant 
of our home society —a sort of kuowledge not pos- 
sessed by many persons who write books. Next, 
he believes in the Teutonic race, as we also belicve, 
and everybody believes more or less :— 


The author | 
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_ Carthaginians belouged to the Teutonic race. We 
do not quite think that they did. This writer, g 
| are sure, would be alarmed to fiad that Dr. Living. 

stone discovered traces of the ancient Egyptian head 
‘and limbs, and traces of their-work on the Zam. 
besi. We are afraid that the Egyptians were cig). 
lised descendants of Ham. |The Carthaginians wor 
probably ancestors of the Moors or Saracegs; 
and we know not that they are Teutonic. Quy 





| Author considers that the power of Rome spiritud 
is founded upon the Celtic race, and they must be 
formidable in numbers. He does not admit tha 
the Italians are anything but Teutonics, and they 
have some connexion with Rome. The Germans 
are all right, in his opinion, we suppose ; but 


many of them cling to Rome spiritual. It is of 
no use, however, multiplying examples, Let wy 


listen to the state of the Celts:— 

But by far the most remarkable circumstance relating t 
modern Rome is the physical decay of the Celtic race ig 
Europe. This decay is most perceptible in Scotland, Ireland, 
Germany, France, and even in Spainand Italy. The negroes 
are incapable of being civilised—that is to say, if any people 
endeavour to make negroes live by their labour and by their 
independent exertions, the negroes so attempted to be civ. 
lised disappear. 

We beg the gentleman’s pardon as to the 
negroes because we have nothing personal to sa 
in their case ; but for the Celts we may entertains 
partiality. Now, the negroes seem to prosper ia 
some quarters very well and rather multiply. Ast 
the Celts of Scotland it would be difficult now to 
trace them. The nation is a mixed race 
Wherever the Celtic element prevails in Scotland 
however, the population are ultra- Protestant. 

We have read the decline of the Celts, aud here 
is their doom— 

Those races that are incapable of civilisation or of fre 
government are imperfect types of humanity; they belougte 
the genus man, but they are not men. Jn Europe they at 





If at any of these places the populace obtain a permanent | 


footing of independence the place becomes powerful, aud for 
ever influences the destiny of mankind, as in the case of 
Athens, Rome, England, Holland, sad the United States, 
Bat if either a despotic monarch or (still worse) absolute 
oligarch obtain the upper hand, the place is sure never to 
possess power for any great length of time, and never to have 
more than a temporary influence on mankind, as in the case 
of Egypt, Persia, Sparta, Carthage. Spain and Poland, 


We cannot exactly say that the Egyptians and 


POLITICAL 


Panuament will reassemble in four days. The 
Ministry have chalked out for the members the 
work of an important ‘session. The India mea- 
sure which they are to propose, and the Reform 


Bill which they have promised, with the curreut | seek, when they have an opportunity, a 
legislation of the country, must keep the members | effective measure of reform, has been writte® 





almost always Roman Catholics or Infidels, hardly eve 
Protestant or Unitarians, and their presence has been gener- 
ally accompanied by standing armies, and a superstition 
obedience to an ignorant and intolerant priesthood. The 
Celts are strangers to individual self-reliance to free trade, 
and to the modern principles of free colonisation, all d 
which have been the works of the Teutonic race, the perledt 
men. When the Celts die off we may expect to 
the destruction of military despotism in Europe, and the 
extinction of the Roman Catholic Church’s power to persecule. 


We shall greatly rejoice in the issues proposed, 
but we trust that they may be obtained without 
the complete destruction of the Celtic race. 


NARRATIVE. 


| 


in regular work for the usual period. The prv- 

priety of their Indian measure, has been di 

in another page. 
Nearly all that we can write, to urge reformers# 
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To the last month their efforts had been few and 
geak. ‘Since that date, numerous meetings have 
been held in different parts of the country, and 
several plans have been propounded. A London 
Association suggests a ratepaying suffrage, for 
boroughs; and other parties propose a manhood 
suffrage, without regard to rates. The first plan 
seems to be not quite household suffrage; the 
second is universal suffrage. The Government 
have plan of their own, probably not yet drawn, 
but elastic, although not quite so elastic as to 
comprehend the minor of these two suffrages. 
They will go to the extent of Lord John Russell's 
measure, if he cannot be persuaded to take office 
as the new Secretary for India; for if he should 
accept that position, he may draw a narrower bill 
for reform ; but if he decline the alliance, he must 
not he allowed to bid higher than the Government 
at his first offer. His scheme would give a £5 
suffrage in towns; and in many towns it would not 
differ materially from the ratepaying suffrage. 

An association has been formed in Scotland, and 
prosecutes its cause with some vigour, in the hope 
of obtaining for this country that equality with 
England, in the matter of a forty shillings pro- 
prietary suffrage, that we should have said with 
less experience of the power of pretexts, had ouly 
to be asked in order to be conceded to correct a 
causeless omission in some bill. 

The next is the educational scheme under the 
patronage of the Primate and a host of learned 
men; which means no more nor less, than that 
the privileges of certain classes who are allowed to 
vote both for their information and for their resi- 
dentiai position, should be extended to a greater 
number of those persons who have obtained similar 
advautages of an educational character; and is 
more likely to end in dispossessing three univer- 
sities of six members, than in spreading the error 
out farther. We seek the annihilation of class 
legislation ; but the intellectual classes say exempt 
us; and other classes seck favour for themselves ; 
and thus we should soon have the honourable 
representatives of the leather-factors, or of the 
sugar-brokers, and of some other persons, who can do 
something, or know something. that all the rest of 
the world cannot do or do not know. 

A numerous class belicve that, in the bustle of 
he Indian measures, excuse will be found for thet 
postponement of the Reform Bill; but we do not 
believe that the ministry can escape from their 
promise in that way. They will certainly make 
an offer, and although they may not agree with 
the Reformers on terms, they will thus redeem 
their pledge ; but they may delay their sketch of 
the measure needed, until it cannot be passed in 
the next session. All accidents have to be provided 
lor, and in some measure, duriug February. 

Our Indian intelligence contains evidence of the 
hardest fighting in that country since Sobraon. 

tis singular that the Sikhs whom we then met 
as brave enemies, should now be our fast friends. 
and talented men must have represented us 
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in the Punjaub to effect this change in ten years. 
The race between our 93rd and the 4th Punjaab or 
Sikh regiment to the two feet square hole in the 
Secunderbagh at Lucknow is called a magnificent 
run, and it is not clear whether a Highlander or a 
Sikh first entered ; but after they had an entrance 
four hundred men of the two regiments, fought 
there for two hours; and when all was over, 
almost five times their own number were 
slain. The need of reinforcements is however 
urgent. 

Some stock-jobbers seem to fear that they may be 
needed nearer home, and that the Refugee ques- 
tion assumes a warlike aspect. We suppose that 
Napoleon is wiser than to quarrel on that subject, 
which would light a fire in Europe that more than 
one dynasty would be unable to quell. We 
abstain from mentioning further many of these 
subjects in a narrative which we will hereafter put 
in the following form, but probably in smaller 
compass, with the view of forming a tolerably 
comprehensive record of dates and facts, but of 
course not entirely stripped of opinions which cannot 
alter the absolute facts, 

January Ist.—The year begins wonderfully out 
of season, with a calm and quiet day—and a 
temperature of 48 or thereby—in the shade too, 
and all sorts of flowers blooming, and fruit trees 
blossoming most unnaturally, in this central day of 
our strange winter. A great many of the general 
pubiic are said to indulge in sea-bathing on the 
coast of Northumberland. Strawberries and cream 
have been enjoyed to dessert after dinner in Aber- 
deensbire. The broom blooms beautifully in 
Surrey. Apples, like nuts in size, are common in 
Herefordshire. Bewildered linnets have been caught 
making nests, and attempting to rear families in a 
dozen of counties. Roses are superabundant, and 
hyacinths are a drug in the flower gardens on 
New Year’s day. Devonshire, the Devon paragraph- 
ists say, 18 a rush of blossoms; and a certified list 
of botanical wonders in full show at Bournemouth 
has been published; but they never have any 
winter at that “‘agrecable and fashionable” water- 
ing place. It is summer with them when it is 
winter anywhere else in our isles; and the torrid 
zone from May to November. What all this 
un-natural weather portends and prognosticates we 
cannot guess ; but it comes before something. 

The mail, with letters from the East, is to hand. 
They do not deseribe clearly the operations at 
Lucknow; but they must have been attended with 
a sad loss of life. At Hong Kong, in November, 
notes of busy preparation were loud enough of the 
expedition to be projected against Canton ; but Yeh 
will not budge a bit. 

Our revenue accoun!s slow more than three 
quarters of a million down on the quarter, and 
nearly two millions on the year, to the grief of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer; although something 
of the sort was expected. 

Business has become better and Consols are 
quoted at 944. 
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9nd.—The strange weather continnes, and mone- 
farv business is sad to be easier; although that 
js not the experience of many persons. The Bank 
of Eneland has cancelled the two millions of notes 
issued under the authority of the Government 
Jetter and the Act of Indemnity, and is back again 
to life under the twice suspended Act of 1844. 
It now charges eight percent as its minimum rate 
of discount, and begins business again under the 
old system with a good balance of reserved notes, 
which people say will soon be superabundant as 
nobody wants to enter on any kind of trade. 

4th.—The frost has come again in a slight, 
timid way, but strong enongh to kill the blooming 
pansies. “ Lord Palmerston is said to have decided 
upon the absorption of the Indian governmeut 
and the dissolution of the Company. He might 
have told the secret to the assembled wisdom of 
the country before the separation of Parliament ; 
for it was well known before that event to himself 
and his friends. People now begin to understand 
why the Marquis of Clanricarde has obtained Lord 
Harrowby’s seat in the Cabinet—merely because he 
is brother-in law to the Governor-General of India; 
and he will not attend any more Indian Reform 
meetings at the London Tavern. Nevertheless 
more than usual scandal circulates on the subject 
of this appointment; but it is some men’s fate 
always to be associated with scandal. 

5th.— The Bank of England is threatened with 
a deluge of gold and has added £300,000 to its stock 
to-day. A rumour has currency that Sir Colin 
Campbell has retired upon Cawnpore from Luck- 
now. “Upon undoubted authority’’ this intelli- 
gence is said not to be true. 

6th.—General Havelock is dead. His death 
occurred on the 25th November from disease 
caused by anxiety and fatigue. The information 
falls upon the country like a universal calamity ; 
and so it is. Thesame telegraph brings news of 
misfortune to General Windham’s force at Cawn- 
pore, from the Gwalior Contingent, on the 27th 
November; and the subsequent defeat of that 
body by Sir Colin Campbell on the 7th December. 
So the undoubted authority of yesterday was in 
error, All this bad intelligence has but slightly 
affected the price of funds; for life or death is 
balanced by gold, and that comes in profusion. 

7th.—The Directors of the Bank of England 
have to-day reduced their rate of discount from 
eight to six per cent. The United States Govern. 
ment have on hand an incipient civil war in 
Kansas, and one in the same condition with the 
Mormons of Utah. These matters are, however, 
of smaller importance than the death of the brave 
and good Havelock, who is more regretted than 
any commander of recent times. General Wind- 


27th of November. The 64th regiment are said 
to be severely cut up, and the S2nd and the S8'h 
“have been badly handled, and lost all their ammu- 
nition, baggage, and tents—a terrible misfortune in 
the present state of India, 











8th.—General Windham’s defeat, and Gener! 
Havelock’s death are still the subjects of conver. 
sation and writing. General Havelock’s baronetey 
was dated the day after his death, and does nes 
hold. It will be renewed. The bill by which, 
pension of a £),000 yearly was secured to him 
during life, with succession to his son, did nof 
pass, being postponed. That also will require 
renewal in another shape. The daily papers gay 
that the Gwalior contingent, by whom General 
Windlam was driven back to Cawnpore, numbered 
only 8000 men. Private letters received by the 
last mail referred to them as a body of 14,009 
men. ‘They are more likely to be correct. 

9th.—The reduction of the rate of discount at 
the Bank of England is explained by the accounts 
showing an increase on the week to Wednesday of 
more than a’ million in gold and also in the re 
served notes. Some person has discovered, hap 
pily, that the 64th could not have been all cut up 
with General Windham at Cawnpore, because 
large number of the regiment were with Sir Colin 
Campbell at Lucknow. 

10th.—The death of General Havelock formed 
the subject of remarks in the discourses delivered 
in many of the churches in the metropolis and the 
larger towns. 

1ith.—The telegraphs supply rather fuller re 
ports of General Windham’s acticns with the 
Gwalior Contingent. He defeated a part of that 
body on the 26th, was defeated by them on the 
27th November, and driven into his entrenchments 
at Cawnpore. Sir Colin Campbell, having left Sir 
James Outram in force at Alumbagh, near Luck 
now, escorted the late inhabitants of the Residency 
at Lucknow, the sick, and the wounded, on their 
way to Cawnpore. He heard firing on his route, 
and went over thirty miles in one march to join in, 
and only in time to save the entrenchments. He 
acted on the defensive until the long train of 
helpless sick and wounded persons, amounting t 
one thousand, were safely over the Ganges, and 
under sufficient escort to Allahabad; and three 
hours after the last of them left, on the 7th 
Deceinber, he attacked and routed the enemy, now 
estimated at 20,000 men, taking sixteen guns, 
re-taking the baggage and tents which were lost. 
Brigadier Grant, with cavalry and horse artillery, 
followed further, and reached the fugitives as they 
were crossing the Ganges, where he captured their 
remaining baggage and guns.—It is said that Lord 
Stratford de Redcliffe, for many~years our Ambas- 
sador at Constantinople, has retired from publie 
life. ‘The rumour is contemporaneous with the 
report of the death of Redschid Pacha, the Grand 
Vizier of Turkey, and its greatest political reformet. 
He has been termed the only honest Turk. That 


ham seems to have been regularly beaten on the | may include only Turks in public life. 


12th.—The intelligeuce of yesterday comprised 


the suppression of a revolt in the Southem 


Mahratta territory, by Colonel Kerr, with native 
eavalry.—Lord Lyons, it is said, will be our A® 
bassador to Turkey. The Government orga® 
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deem a contradiction of the rumour that the Mar- 
quis of Clanricarde will be the new Minister for 


[India necessary. Many persons think that the | 


denial was perfectly necessary. — Ihe Leviathan 
sieamer, Which has been long undergoing the 
of being launched by pus‘ing, has to-day 
reached deep water, to the joy of its proprietary, 
gho have been figuratively there for months. 
13th.—Commodore Paulding, of the United 
Siaies Navy, has arrested General Walker the 
Filibusterer—an Americanism for buccaneer— with 
his men on the Nicaraguan territory, and returned 
them safely to the United States territories. The 
Commander is likely to suffer censure for his 
honesty from Congress. A vote of that kind would 
be natural.—Letters from Naples say that from the 
great earthquake on the 17ih December, twenty live 
thousand persons perished. 
13:h.—The East India Proprietary met to-day, 
and the Government scheme of anvexing them was 
diseussed and will be opoosed warmly. ‘The 
meeting was adjourned. Money is their difficulty. 
They want security to get their loans cheap, aud 
the home Goverument prefer to take the whole 
concern with their assets and liabilities. 
14ih,—The Directors of the Bank of England 
reduced their minimum rate of interest to-day to 
five per cent.—General Windham is now blamed 
for bad tactics in the Cawnpore affair. His crities 
say that he had no experience and that his Redan 
fame was only that of a brave man. 
15th — Be sure thy sin shall find thee out.”— 
The Emperor and Empress of the French had a 
narrow escape from assassination last evening. It 
is the universal topic of conversation to-day. 
Hand-shells, charged with detonating powder, 
fied by percussion-caps at the heavy end, were 
thrown at their carriage when it stopped at the 
operadvor. ‘Lhe attempt was diabolical in its 
idea, as are all murders, but this one could not 
have been successtul except by destroying the 
lives of many persons. Six are killed and more 
than a hundred are wounded, ‘The Emperor and 
Empress escaped uninjured. Four Italians, named 
Orsini, Pierri, Dasilva, and Gomez are arrested on 
good evidence that they planned these terrible 
shelis. ‘They were engaged in the Roman revolu- 
tion. Napoleon restored the Pope aud suppressed 
the Republic. ‘That was his sin. It gives him 
ueither rest nor safety. ‘Ihe Italians refuse to 
forgive, and seek to murder. ‘That is their sin. 
The bulletins of the operations for the relief of 
now and the report of Colonel Inglis of the 
defente of the Residency have been published. 
They are both remarkable documents; and form 
Valuable contributions to the history of the war. 
The relief of the Residency has cost Sir Colin 
Campbell's army nearly six hundred men in killed 
ad wounded. The enemy suffered terribly in these 
Operations ; and the number of their killed is esti- 
mated at seven thousand, of whom two thousand 
Were taken from one building, the Secunderbagh, 
“ormed by our 93rd and the 4th Punjaub infantry, 
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16th.— Dissatisfaction is expressed here at the 
tone in which Count de Morny expressed to the 
Emperor the congratulations of the Chamber of 
Peers at his wondertul eseape; when the Count 


| referred to this country as giving shelter to homi- 


c'jes—and especially that class of them who are 
regicides, If the French Government could only 
slew that any persons residing here were guilty of 
compassing any person’s death, our laws would 
punish the crime. 

Another telegraphic report of the forthcoming 
Indian wail from Bombay was received to-day. 
Coknel Seaton, at the head of a column from 
eihi, had twice defeated the rebels near Futty- 
ghur, inflicting upon them the loss of 750 lives— 
a number of guns and all their baggage. 

The Bank of England returns shew that its stock 
of gold has gone over thirteen millious, 

{s5th.—Colouel Loglis tas been promoted for his 
defeuce of the Residency at Lucknow. He ie, 
lise General Williams, a native of Nova Scotia, 
and belongs toa Scotch family, not very numerous, 
He will obtain the regiment probably to which 
General Havelock was named Colonel. To Sir 
Colin Campbell very high praise is given for his 
genesalship both at Cawnpore and Lecknow, Ge 
neral Windham, who was the popular hero of the 
Redan, has marched into a dark cloud at Cawn® 
pore—ste transit gloria—when a leader is de- 
feated without evincing the genius to lead; but he 
was deceived. ‘The 64th, instead of being eut u 
tolaily, lost their colonel, Brigadier Wilson, and six 
other otlicers, out of fourteen, with 34 men killed 
and wounded out of aforce of 160 rank and file 
From tne 29i1h November to the 7th December, 
ihe rebeis appear to have thought that they 
were besieging the Cawnpore entrenchments, 
Upon the latter date they were disastrously 
undeceived, and driven out of the town to Bithoor 
aud Calpee, with the loss of more than they had 
won—that, indeed, and everything else. Nana 
Sahib is said to be amongst them. The affairs of 
ludia are, however, urgent. ‘The 71st High- 
landers are despatched from Malta, and the 92nd 
from Gibraltar, by the overland route.—lIt is said 
that the kmperor Napoleon is extremely popular 
with the working classes of Paris. The reverse 
is held by some who kuow them well, and believe 
in the probability of mischief in that quarter. 
The Emperor himself is not sure upon the subject, 
for it is said that the garrison of Paris, numbering 
70,000 men, were under arms in balf-an-hour after 
the committal of the Orsini wickedness. An 
army of 175,000 men in London would not infer 
the popularity of our Government. 

19in.—'The French Emperor's speech at the 
opening of the Legislative Chambers yesterday, 
was quict and sensible—of fair length, and inter- 
spersed with congratulations on the state of 
France, having an increase of nearly a million of 
revenue, and a passage through the general ciisis 
almost unscathed. 


20th.—The Gazette contains a patent, confer- 
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ring the Baronetcy designed for the late General 
Havelock on his son, and on his wife the title 
she would have held if his death had not occurred. 

21st.—All the London Joint Stock Banks have 
held their semi-annual meetings this week, and 
have divided all their earnings, apparently, at the 
rate of ten to fifteen per cent.—learning nothing 
by the late experiences; although it would seem 
to be the wisdom of Bankers to retain higher 
reserves. 

22nd.—The French Emperor has decreed the 
suppression of several Paris newspapers, taking 
advantage of the assassination exeitement for this 
purpose: and he proscribes religious discussions 
in the press as tending to the disturbance of 
society. 

93rd.—Additional telegraphs from India bring 
little or no additional! intelligence, except the suc- 
cess of some columns of the Madras native army 
in suppressing insurrections in Central India. 
Many arrests have occurred in Paris in connection 
with the crime of the 14th. One of the four 
Italians arrested on that evening has narrated the 
plans of the conspirators. i. 

The Bank of England accounts exhibit another 
great increase of bullion—the total holding being 
now nearly fourteen and a half millions. The 
Gazette records the appointment of Major General 
Inglis, Captain Peel, R.N., Colonel Lugard, and 
Colonel Hope Grant, to be knights commanders of 
the Bath, and thirty-four new Companions of the 
Bath, chiefly Indian officers. 

95th.—The marriage of the Princess Royal 
with the son of the Prince of Prussia, and the 
heir apparent of the Prussian throne, was cele- 
brated in St. James’s. The procession, and the 
general interest probably felt in the alliance, drew 
immense crowds to the neighbourhood of the 
Palace, especially as the day was remarkably 
favourable, and the people everywhere have no 
objections to holiday making. The ceremonial 
was conducted by the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, assisted by the Bishop of Jondon. Lord 
Campbell was the first person present, but 
not a first person singular, in the chapel; for his 
wife, Lady Stratheden, accompanied him. We 
have gathered from his Lordship’s lives of the 
Chief Justices, that he was unusually anxious 
regarding the collar and robe officially belonging 
to that office, and they were remarkably well repre- 

ented in this case. 
of the party; probably the King of the Belgians 
attracted most attention—not that he did any- 
thing to draw people’s eyes on him—for he wore a 
grave and serious appearance; but his former 
circumstances, and a former marriage with a Prin- 
cess of Britain, came back to his mind as to that 








Among the senior members | 


of others. The ceremonial and various “ affecting” 
circumstances connected therewith have beg 
described sentimentally by some gentleman for the 
Times, who forgot that he was not concocting , 
romance, but merely reporting. 
the Royal family acted just as the members g 
other educated families act when they are presey 
at the marriage of a daughter; and as they alway 
act in a becoming and quiet manner—without the 
dramatic accompaniments described in that very 
imaginative account. The marriage seems very 
natural—although it would have been more » 
four years hence ; and possesses many elements of 
a happy union. 

Several lives were lost in the London crowds jy 
the morning, and during the evening illuminations 
Iu all the towns of the kingdom, the day witnessed 
many tokens of loyalty and an expression of the 
common wish put very neatly in gas before sever 


houses “ May they be happy.” 


Auother telegraph from India brings the intelli. 
geuce down to the 24th December, without any 
important change since Colonel Seaton’s victories 
on the 12th and 15th, and those of the Madras 
men over Bahandoor Singh, on the 12th. A rumow 
exis‘s that in Lucknow the rebels are fighting 


among themselves. 


26th—While the Emperor of the French was 
attending the British Ambassador’s ball last even- 
ing, his printers in his office—Le Moniteur—wer 
composing the address of the 82ud French regi 
meat, in which they offer their services to form 
the vanguard of a force to come to England for 
The offer is a little chival- 


the political refugees. 


ric; but it would have been wiser if they could 


The members ¢f 


have looked after the refugees in Paris, for the 


assassins lived there in great style for three weeks 
belore the committal of these murders. 
27th.—The 


French 


Government 


is 


said to 


have requested of this country, Belgium, Sardinia, 
and Switzerland, the expulsion of,certain refugees; 
aud Austria, in the meantime, declines to join the 


request. 


The continuous publication of addresses 


in the Monifeur from regiments volunteering fe 
foreign service is injudicious, 
25th.— ‘the Bank of England has -reduced its 
rate of discount to four per cent.—that is one-ball 
of the price at which business began the month—- 
yet we are told that our currency law cannot & 
mended, and in one sense needs not, as it os 
A slight frost has returned, asl 
one person was busy this morning posting bills d 
skates offered for sale. The expenditure resem 
that of a consigner of goods, who paid the freight 


be suspended. 


of a large parcel to Melbourne. 


Skating this season. 


were 954. 








There will be® 


Consols, at this dalt, 
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